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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoir of the Rev. J. S. Buck. 
minster, 
(Continued from p. 594.) 

In the spring of 1806, the in- 
crease of his diserder induced 
Mr. Buckminster to think of a 
voyage to Europe. [lis congrega- 
Won, with a generous. prefercnce 
af his advantage to their own con- 
venience and pleasure, feadily con- 
sented to his departure; and he 
sdiled for Liverpool early in May. 
Ue was received in London at the 
house of his relative and couutry- 
man, Samucl Williams, sq. who, 
with his brother, an carly friend 
of Mr. Buckmiinster, made his re. 
sidence delightful by every pos- 
sible attention. In August, having 
been joined by his friend, Mr, 
Thatcher, from Boston, he em- 
barked for the Continent, and 
landed at Harlingen, on the Zuyder 
Zee, He passed rapidly through 
the chief cities of Holland, sailed 
up the Rhine, and, partly on foot, 
made the tour of Switzerland. At 
Geneva, he wrote, in a. letier to 
a friend, a description of the fall 
of the mountain of Rossberg, or 
Ruffberg, which is, perhaps, one 
of the most beautiful and interest- 
ing of the minor productions of 
VOL. Ix. 4Q 





his pen. It will be subjoined to 
this memoir, to show how he could 
feel, and how he could deseribe, 
From Switzerland, be directed his 
course to Paris; where his stay, 
which be had intended should be 
short, was protractéd te five months 
by the embarrassment, to yjter- 
course with England produced by 
the first operations of the Berlin 
decrie. His residtnce there, Low- 
ever, could not be tediou-, amidst 
the literary resources ofthe French 
capital, and the iexhausiible trea 
sures Of the fine arts With which 
tht plunder of Europe has. ene 
riched it, Much of bis time, also, 
both here and in London, was em. 
ployed in collecting a library, for 
which dis remarkable knowledge 
of literary history eminently quas 
Lied him; and, before he left 
Kurope, he formed, and sent home, 
a collecuot of pearly three thou. 
sund volumes of the choicest writers 
in theology and general literature. 
Some of the! motives which in- 
duced him to expend so large a 
part of a small fortune in the pur- 
chase of books will be seen in the 
tollowing extraet-from a letter to 
his father—accompanied with an- 
other very touching reference to 
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the calamity which still followed 
him. 
“* London, May 5th, 1807. 
“If the malady with which it 
has pleased God to afflict me 
should not entirely disappear, I 
hope [ shall be able, by his grace, 
so to discipline my mind, as to 
prepare it for any consequences 
of such a disorder; consequences 
which I dread to anticipate, but 
which [ think [ could bear with. 
out guilty complaint. I sometimes 
fancy my memory has already suf- 
fered; but perhaps it is all fancy. 
You will perhaps say, that it is no 
very strong proof that | have any 
svrious apprehensions on this score, 
that [am continually purchasing 
and sending out books, and say- 
ingto my mind, Thou hast guods 
laid up for many years. True— 
but though I may be cut off by 
the judgment of God from the 
use of these luxuries, they will 
be a treasure to those who may 
succeed me, like the hoards of a 
miser scattered after his death. 
I consider that, by every book I 
send out, I do something for m 
dear country, which the love of 
money seems to be depressing al- 
most into unlettered barbarism.” 
In Febraary, he returned to Lon. 
don, passed the following spring 
and summer in a tour through 
England, Scotland and Wales, em- 
barked at Liverpoul in August, 
and reached home in September.* 
llis disorder, though the mild cli. 
mate of the Continent seemed to 





* Mr. Buckminster preached several 
times in London with great acceptance. 
Among those, in different parts of the 
kingdom, who saw afd conversed with 


” edition of Tate and Brady’s Psalms. 
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mitigate it, and even for a while 
to flatter him with the hope of 
complete recovery, remained radi. 
cally the same. His constitution, 
however, probably gained some 
additional vigour by his travels, 
and was thus enabled longer to 
endure the attacks of his malady. 

He returned now to all the due 
ties of his office with redoubled 
activity, He was welcomed by 
his society with unabated affection 
and regard. But no praise ever 
seduced him to intermit his dili. 
gence. His books gave him an ine 
exhaustible source of interest and 
delight ; and, as he was unavoida- 
bly exposed to frequent interrup- 
tions during the day, hisstudies were 
protracted till midnight, with fatal 
constancy. In the inquiries pecu. 
liar to his profession he took in- 
creasing pleasure; and he was 
more than once heard to say, that 
he was fast losing his taste for all 
other studies. In order that this 
all-absorbing interest in theology 
should not wholly destroy his re- 
lish for elegant letters, which he 
justly considered as a valuable 
auxiliary to his ministerial inftu- 
ence, he orcasionally lent his aid, 
as he had done previously to bis 
voyage, tothe Monthly Anthology, 
and other literary perivdical publi- 
cations of the day. 

His only habitual relaxation was 
music, of which, from his youth, 
he was pissionately fond, and in 
which his tuste was, it is believed, 
very exquisite. This of course led 
him to take an interest in the sacred 
music of his church; and, in order 
to make this part of wotship more 
petfect, he collected and published, 
in 1808, @ tiumber of hymns, a8 
a supplement to those appended 
by Dr. Colman to an Americas 








The collection was formed on the 
general principle, that, as singing 
is an act of worship, in which all 
Christians are to join, it is proper, 
that those sentiments, which are 
eculiar to any of the different 
sects, should be excluded; so that 
no tender conscience may be pre- 
vented from taking a share in this 
part of social devotion. Reason. 
able, however, and evangelical, as 
is this principle, it did not prevent 
his little book—though designed 
only for his own society, and not 
regularly published—-from being 
attacked with a great deal of aspe. 
rity. He was accused, in a con. 
temporary theological journal, of 
mutilating the hymns of Watts and 
others, in order to cover a design 
of suppressing the great doctrines 
of the gospel by the authority of 
their names. The charge was suf. 
ficiently absurd; and it is by no 
means desirable or pleasing to re- 
vive a forgotten controversy. But, 
as there is a reference to this affair 
in his private journal, and as the 
charge affects his personal integri- 
ty, and may hereafter meet the 
eye of those who have not the 
means of knowing how unfounded 
it was, it seems to be a duty to 
insert the following extract. ‘The 
observations which introduce it 
ere very striking illustrations of 
his humility, and his habitual and 
elevated piety. 

“ January 2, 1809. Anew year 
has begun. In looking back upon 
the events of my life the last year, 
I see little or no improvement. 
Sure I am, that my stock of theo. 
logical knowledge has not been 
increased, though I have some rea. 
son to hope that my sermons for 
the last year have not been inferior 
to any preceding. In the trials 
to which God has exposed me, I 
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endeavour to discern the design of 
his providence. ‘The disorder, to 
which I am yet subjected, ought 
to be to me a perpetual lesson 
of humility. I have sometimes 
thought, that, if our powers and 
State of mind, in another world, 
depend at all upon the condition 
of the understanding, when we 
leave this, I should prefer to die 
before my mind shall be irrecoverae 
bly debilitated by this disorder. 
May this consideration—with o- 
thers—keep me in a state of perpe~ 
tual willingness and readiness to 
depart! My greatest trial this year 
was, the attack upon my selection of 
hymns for the use of Brattle-street 
church, I cannot but think it in- 
sidious aod impertinent. If I have 
indulged any improper feelings to- 
wards the supposed author, I pray 
God to forgive me; at least, I trust, 
they do not appear in my reply. 
As to the principal and most ime 
portant charge in the review, that 
of unsignified alterations, I can 
here put down, what it was not 
necessary to tell the public, that I 
did not know of them, till they 
were pointed out by the reviewer. 
I took the hymas, without alterae 
tion, from Dr. Kippis’s collection.” 

In the beginning of 1809, Mr. 
Buckminster published a sermon 
on the death of governor Sullivan, 
the first production of his pen, to 
which he gave bis name. In the 
course of the year, he wrote the 
circular address of the Massachu- 
sett’s Bible Society, an institution 
in which he took a very lively-in- 
terest, and of which he was corres 
sponding secretary. He also pube 
lished an address “‘ on the dangers 
and duties of men of letters,’’ 
pronounced before a literary s0-« 
ciety at Harvard-college—an ene 
chanting specimen of the variety 
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and elegance of his literature, and 
of bis power and disposition to 
make it auxiliary to the cause of 
trath and virtue. These, together 
with a sermon on the death of the 
Rev William Emerson, are the 
only writings which he published, 
except the fugitive pieces in the 
literary journals, to which a refee 
rence has already been made, 

In 1808, in conjunction with 
his friend, Mr. William Wells, and 
under the patronage of the un:ver- 
sity at Cambridge, in New Eng- 
land, he engaged in the publica- 
Hon of Griesbach’s Greek Testa- 
ment, containing a selection of the 
most important various readings, 
This work passed under the most 
careful revision, in the course of 
which several errors in the original 
were discovered and corrected, 
This American edition may per- 
haps be safely said not to yield 
the palm of accuracy to any which 
has been puolished in Europe. 
Mr. Buckminster wrote several 
pieces, in which the general me. 
rits of Griesbach were largely and 
ably discussed, the peculiarities of 
the minor edition were pointed out, 
and the fidelity and accuracy of 
this most candid and learned cri- 
tic were vindicated and explained. 
Proposals were also issued for a 
supplementary volume to Gries. 
bach, to contain an English trans- 
lation of the Prolegomena to bis 
large critical edition, the authori- 
ties for his variations from the re- 
ceived text, and some dissertations, 
original and selected, on subjects 
connecied with the criticism of the 
Bible. Some progress was made 
in preparing this work by Mr. 
Buckminster and one of his friends ; 
but, as he did not give his name to 
the proposals, they did not receive 
sufficient encouragement to induce 
him to persevere. In 1810 he 
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formed the plan of publishing all 
the best modern versions of the 
prophetical books of the Old Tes- 
tament. He proposed to use the 
version of Bishop Lowth for Isaiah, 
with the various renderings of Dod- 
son and Stock in the margin, where 
they differ materially from Lowth, 
The major prophets were to be 
completed by Blayney’s version of 
Jeremiah and Lamentations, News 
come’s of Ezekiel, and Wintle’s 
of Daniel, with Blayney’s of the 
LXX weeks. Newcome’s transla- 
tion of the minor prophets was to 
have followed, with the most im. 
portant variations from Horsley’s 
Hosea, Benjoin’s Jonab, and Blay- 
ney’s Zechariah. After this, he 
hoped to have been able to give 
an additional volume, containing 
the most important notes and pre= 
liminary dissertations to. the seve- 
ral books. The whole design, how- 
ever, failed for want of a sufhcient 
taste for these studies in the Trans- 
atlantic world. 

The remaining years of the 
short life of Mr. Buckminster 
were marked by few incidents. 
The peaceful duties of a Christian 
minister admit of but little variety, 
and possess no general interest. 
He was an active member ef al- 
most all the literary and charitable 
societies in his neighbourhood. He 
took the liveliest interest in every 
plan for the improvement of the 
intellectual, moral and religious 
character of the community ; and 
scarcely one was attempted, 10 
which his advice and co-operation 
were not sought and afforded. In 
1811 he received a proof of the 
estimation in which his knowledge 
in his favourite walk of study was 
held, by his appointment as the 
first lecturer on biblical criticism 
at Cambridge, on the foundation 
established by the late Hon,Samuel 
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Dexter. This appointment was 
universally thought to be an ho. 
nour most jusly due to his pre. 
eminent attainments in this sci. 
ence. All his stadies had con- 
tributed to fit him for this office ; 
but, to increase bis qualifications, 
he immediately b gan the study 
of the German danguage, and en- 
gaged in a minute .review of his 
former reading, THe laid out a 
very extensive plan for his lec- 
tures —of which, however, only 
a few fragments were found ainong 
his pap rs—and expected to have 
been prepared to deliverthem early 
in 1813. 

Bat the all.wise Disposer bad 
otherwise détermined. In the 
midst of all bis usefulness and ac- 
tivity, when be was never more In. 
teresting to his friends, and their 
hopes trom bim were never more 
highly raisea. these hopes were all 
at once extinguished. A sudden 
and violent access ot his old dis. 
order instantly made a total and 
irrecoverable wreck of his intel. 
lect, and after lingering for, a 
few days, during which he had 
not even a momentary mterval of 
reason, he sunk under its force, 
Tuesday, June 9, 1812, having 
just completed his twenty-eighth 
year. 

In his person, Mr. Buckmin- 
ster scarcely reached the middle 
size. His timbs were well-pro- 
portioned and regular. His head 
was formed after the finest models 
of the antique: and his features 
presented an almost faultless com- 
bination of dignity, Sweetness and 
intelligence. A portrait is pre- 
fixed to the posthumous volume 
of his discourses, engraved by 
Edwin, from one of the happiest 
efforts of the pencil of Steuart. It 
will give a general idea of his face; 
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though some of the interesting 
traits, which are yet remembered 
with fond regret by his friends, it 
is, perhaps, beyond the reach of 
art to preserve. 

There were very few peculiari- 
ties in the manners of Mr. Buck. 
minster, to distinguish him from 
the generality of men of refined 
minds and familiar intercourse 
with the best society. He was 
affable and unconstrained, and 
very accessible to the claims of 
his friends and the curiosity of 
strangers. There was a remarka- 
ble simplicity and directness, if 
the expression may be allowed, 
an absence of all disguise in his 
mode of uttering bis thoughts ; 
and it might sometimes seem, that 
his first impressions were made 
known with a freedom, which 
more prudence or more selfish. 
ness would have taught him to re- 
press. He had that unfailing mark 
of a good disposition, an easiness 
to be pleased. His conversation, 
in large Companies, was not re. 
markably copieus, but always 
very correct and elegant. In the 
private society of his friends he 
delighied in the exchange of minds 
—particularly on subjects con- 
nected with education, classical . 
learning, biography, the theory 
and laws of morals, the nature 
and influence of religion, the pros- 
pects of mankind, &c.—and was 
very communicative of his great 
variety of knowledge on all these 
subjects. Though he was emi- 
nently and habitually cheerful, 
there were occasional inequalities 
in his manner; and there were 
moments, when there appeared in 
him a sort of reserve, and want of 
interest in those about him, which 
made his character misunderstood 
by several, who, if they had 
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known him more, would have 
found him formed to engage all 
their esteem and love. ‘These oc. 
easional departures from his ha. 
biiual manners may be traced to 
his bodily indisposition, Many 
of his friends, who have entered 
his room, when he was suffering 
under this effect of his disease, 
well remember, that, after a few 
mements of conversation, he would 
shake off the oppression of his 
languor, his wonted smile would 
play over bis features, that pecu- 
liar animation, which usually 
lighted up his countenance, would 
again break out, and he would 
enter into any subject proposed, 
with the warmest and liveliest in- 
terest, 

Mr. Buckminster possessed all 
the characteristic features of a 
mind of the bighestorder, It was 
not marked by any of those ec. 
centricities, which sometimes dis- 
tinguish and disgrace men of bril. 
liant genius, and which, are usu. 
ally perhaps to be ascribed, either 
to the deficiency, or the undue 
predominance, of some one of the 
mental powers. His mind was 
perfectly well-balanced. There 
was a soberness, a rationality, a 
practicableness in all bis views, 
which proved, that judgment—in 
a degree very rarely found united 
with such splendid gifts of fancy— 
presided over bis other faculties 
and regulated their use. The 
most shining attribute of his mind 
was, undoubtedly, philosophic 
imagination. It was this, which 
gave him such extracrdinary pow- 
ers of delineation and illustration, 
and enabled him to impart novelty 
and lustre to every thing he 
touched. His conception of any 
subject, which engaged his mind, 
was strong and original; and he 
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could hold it in view, till it spread 
itself before him in all its parla, 
and unfolded all its connexions, 
When he was preparing to com- 
municate his thoughts, a thousand 
associated ideas sprang up and 
gathered round the subject ; and 
imagiwation stood ready to fur. 
nish bim with innumerable de. 
lightful resemblances, which 
would often carry with them the 
force of arguments from analogy, 
as well as shed light and beauty 
on his conceptions. His intellec- 
tual habits presented no striking 
singularity. He was areal stus 
dent. He had that first requisite 
of all true and durable greatness, 
the habit of patient and long-con. 
tinued attention. He could delight 
in the dryest and most minute 
researches, as well as in the lofty 
and ethereal visions of fancy. Like 
the majority of men of learnings 
he loved to read more than to 
think, and to think more than to 
write. He composed with rapic 
dity, but with intellectual toil; 
and his best efforts were not made 
without a high degree of mental 
excitement. 

His acquisitions were, for his 
years, pre-eminently great. Bes 
sides the studies peculiar to theo- 
logy, his reading was very exten- 
sive in metaphysics, morals, bio- 
graphy, and particularly literary 
history ; and whatever he had once 
read, his memory made for ever 
his own. Of all branches of knows 
ledge it may be said that his ex 
cellence was most conspicuous ln 
philology—understanding by this 
word, the knowledge of language 
as an instrument of thought, inall 
its propriety and force, as well as 
all its shades and varieties of 
meaning, in its general theory, 88 
well as in its modifications in dif- 











ferent countries, and finally in all 
its grace and beauty, as it is fitted 
to invest truth in its richest and 
most attractive dress. 

But it was the light, which phi. 
lology pours on the records of our 
faith and hope, which gave it its 
chief value to the mind of Mr, 
Buckminster. It was the study 
of the scriptures in their original 
languages, which most powerfully 
seized and occupied his attention, 
and engaged him in a course of 
inquiries, which he never thought 
himself at liberty long to desert. 
His attainments in this department 
of knowledge would not have been 
thought lightly of, when compared 
with those of European critics. He 
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was always of opinion, that the 
principles of Christianity, in their 
original purity and simplicity, 
were to be preserved where they 
are already held, and re.called 
where they are lost or obscured, 
only by the study of the Bible, 
according to the maxims of a 
sound, and cautious, and ens 
lightened criticism, One of hits 
strongest passions was, the desire 
to diffuse a love of biblica! sius 
dies; and the impulse which has 
been lately given in Boston and 
its neighbourhood to inquiries on 
these subjects, is, in no slight 
degree, to be attributed to his ex+ 
ertions and example, 
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KRXTRACTS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Dr. John Jehb. 


(From Dyer’s History of the University, 
and Colleges of Cambridge, 2 Vols. 
évo. Vol. 1. p. 124—126.) 

Dr. John Jebb was of Peter 
House, of which Society he was 
confirmed fellow in 1761. He 
Was considered as a dissentient in 
the University. His reputation 
stood high as a scholar, and what 
particularty alarmed the Univer- 
“ty was, his undertaking to give 
lectures in the University on the 
Greek Testament, at his own house 
in Cambridge. In these he broach- 
ed doctrines repugnant to the 39 
articles ; ad a general order was 
issued, forbidding any to attend 
bis tectutes in statu pupillari. 

Without detailing the particu- 
lars of Dr. Jebb’s opinions, I can 
enly remark, generally, they were 

Niterian, the prominent point 


being, that Christ was a mere 
man, with the doctrine of philo- 
sophical necessity. But his name 
stands connected more immediately 
with a plan for public annual exs 
aminations, of all undergraduates 
in statu pupiliart, not excepting 
fellowscommoners and noblemen. 
The subject greatly agitated this 
literary body for two years: for 
Jebb’s politics and theology were 
supposed to be connected with it. 
His REsoLUTIONS were received 
in the Senate House, and setaside 
by asmall majority, though sup- 
ported by some of the most leatned 
members of the University, and 
countenanced by the Chancellor. 
In the ensuing October Dr. 
Jebb published another plan, 
which thet with a similar fate, 
rejected by a small majority im 
numbers, though supported by a 
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majurity of talents; no less than 
eleven doctors, six professors, and 
eight tutors of colleges, being in 
favour of the Grace; and only 
six doctors, three professors, and 
six college tutors voting against 
it, On one side, Farmer,* Ha- 
lifax,t Powelf and their friends, 
thought that the introduction of 
Dr. Jebb’s plan into the Univer- 
sity would be another ‘Trojan 
horse, 
Tunc etenim fatis aperit Cassandra fu- 
turis 
Ora. 
Law,|| Paley, Watson,§ Tyr. 
whitt,||| Plumptre,** Lambert, tt 
&c. were warm on the other, 
thinking that public annual ex. 
aminations would improve — the 
constitution of the University. In 
this state of things many literary 
skirmishes ensued, and much 
small shot was discharged on both 
sides. One tract, entitled, 6 A 
Letter to the Author of an Ob. 
servation,”? written by Dr. Pow- 
el, was replied to, and with much 
point, by Priscilla, who under 
that signature, so smartly replied 
to Dr. Halifax, in the public pa- 
pers, as to have made the late Arch- 
deacon Paley say on the occasion, 
** The Lord had sold Sisera into 
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* Dr. Farmer, afterwards Master of 
Emanuel College. 

t Bishop Halifax, at the time Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law. 

1 Dr. Powel, Master of St. John’s. 

|| Dr. Law, Master of Peter-House, 
afterwards Bishop of Carlisle. 

q Archdeacon Paley. 

§ Dr. Watson, Regius Professor of 
Divinity, now Bishop of Llandaff. 

||| Mr. Robert Tyrwhitt, of Jesus 
College. 

** Dr. Plumptre, Master of Queen’s. 

tt Mr. Lambert, of Trinity, then 
reek Professor. 



































Comte de Caylus. 


the hands of a woman.’’ft [See 
Mon. Repos. VII. 131, 5 7, 
661] 

Dr. Jebb, after finding his pro. 


t 
posed improvements unsuccessful, 
resigned his livings im the church, 
left the University, and commi nce 
ed physician, in London, where 
also he much distinguished himself 
asa polivcian. 

[From the Edinburgh Review, (No, XLVI,) 

Sept. 1814 j 
1. Comte de Caylus. 


Among the uniform personnages 
de representation of French so- 
ciety, the Comte de Caylus seems 
to have been regarded as a very 
creat odd ly, chiefly because he 
wore worsted stockings and thick 
shoes, with a plain coat, and spent 
most of his fortune in patronizing 
the arts and domineering over the 
taste of his protegés. Lis, death, 
however, it must be admitted, was 
a littl singular. Having been 
suspected of a want of orthodoxy, 
his near relations, and among the 
rest a pious bishop, were anxious- 
ly waiting during his last illness, 
for some opportunity of suggest- 
ing the propriety of some spiritual 
attentions, when he suddenly ree 
lieved them by saying, I see pere 


fectly that you wish to converse 


with me on the state of my soul; 
and when they were all delighted 
with this happy opening, he pro- 
ceeded [ am sorry, however, 
to be obliged to inform you that l 
actually have none. And, note 
withstanding the fervent admoni- 
tions of the attendants, he pee 
sisted in this statement,—and 








Tf Priscilla was known to be Pris- 
cilla, the wife of Dr. Jeb», 

















maintained, with great seriousness 
that it was a matter of which he 
was certainly better entitled to 
judge than any one else. When 
reduced almost to the last extre- 
mity, he still persisted in going 
out in his carriage, and eating 
and drinking all sorts of things as 
usual,—and ended with a bad 
pun on the name of his parish 
priest. This worthy person who 
was called M. Chapeau, having 
come to see him the day before 
he died, the Comte told him 
with great politeness, that he need 
not come again till he was sent 
for, which, however, would be 
very soon, for, as the weather 
was beginning to be bad, he ra. 
ther thought he should not go out 
again sans Chapeau; and vext 
day, accordingly, the good vicar 
was sent for to bury him! (P. 


319.) 
2. Comets. 

The farther that our knowledge 
has extended, the more phenomena 
have been brought from the do. 
minion of Chance and placed un. 
der the government of physical 
causes ; and the farther off have 
the boundaries of darkness been 
carried, It was, says M. La. 
place, of the phenomena not sup- 
posed to be subjected tothe regu- 
lation of fixed laws, that super- 
stition took hold, for the purpose 
of awakening the fears and en- 
slaving the minds of men. The 
time, adds he, is not far distant, 
when unusual rains or unusual 
drought, the appearance of a 
comet, of an eclipse, of an au- 
rora borealis, and, in general of 
any extraordinary phenomenon, 
was regarded as a sign of the an. 
ger of heaven, and prayers were 
put up to avert its dangerous con. 
sequences. Men never prayed to 

VOL, IX. 4X 





Comets. 





change the course of the sun or 
of the planets, as experience would 
svon have taught them the ineffi- 
cacy of such supplications. But 
those phenomena of which the or- 
der was not clearly perceived, were 
thought to be a part of the system 
of nature which the Divinity had 
not subjected to fixed laws, but 
had left free, for the purpose of 
punishing the sins of the world, 
and warning men of their dan- 
ger. The great Comet of 1456 
spread terror over all Europe, at 
that time alarmed by the rapid 
successes of the Turks and the fall 
of the Greek empire; and the 
Pope directed public prayers to 
be said, on account of the ap. 
pearance of the comet, no less than 
the progress of Mahomet. 

It is curious to remark how dif- 
ferent the sensations have been, 
which, after four revolutions, this 
same comet has excited in the 
world. Halley having recognized 
its identity with the comets of 
1531, 1607, 1682, shewed it to 
be a body revolving round the sun 
in 75 years nearly ; he foretold 
its return in 1758, or the begin. 
ning of 1759, and the event has 
verified the most remarkable pre. 
diction in science. Comets have 
since ceased to be regarded as signs 
of the Divine displeasure; and 
every body must have remarked 
with satisfaction, how far the 
comet of 1811 was from being 
viewed with terror (in this country 
at least), even by the least in- 
structed of the people, and from 
exciting any sentiment but admi- 
ration of its extraordinary beauty. 
The dominion of Chance is thus 
suffering constant diminution ; 
and the Anarch Old may still 
complain, as in Milton, of the 
encrvachments that are continually 
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making on his empire. (Pp. 320, 
321.) 
3. Vaccination. 

The ratio of the population to 
the number of births would be 
increased if we could diminish or 
destroy any disease that is danger. 
ous and common. ‘This has been 
done, happily, in the case of the 
small-por, first by the common 
inoculation for the disease itself, 
and afterwards in a much more 
complete manner by the vaccine 
inucudation, the inestimable dis- 
covery of Jenner, who has ren. 
dered himself, by that means, one 
of the greatest benefactors of the 
human race. M. Duvilard 
has found that the mean duration 
of human life is increased at least 
THREE YEARS by the vaccine ine 
oculation. (Pp. 339, 340, an 


extract from Essai Philosophique 
sur les Probabilités par Laplace.) 


4, A Religious Sect 


We were amused with observ. 
ing [Lisiansky’s Voyage round the 
World, 4to. 1814.] an account 
of a religious sect in the Sand. 
wich Islands, who arrogate to 
themselves the power of praying 
people to death. Whoever incurs 
their displeasure, receives notice 
that the homicide litany is about 
to degin ; and such are the effects 
of imagination, that the very no- 
tice is frequently sufficient with 
these poor people to produce the 
eflect, or to drive them to acts of 
suicide. (P. 345.) 

5. A new Island. 

In the neighbourhood of Oona. 
lashca, which is situated about the 
centre of the Aleutian chain, a 


Vaccination, §c. 


new island, nearly twenty miles 
in circumference, has been formed 
within these twenty years. ‘The 
following is the account of it, 
which M. Lisiansky collected from 
eye-witnesses at Cadieck : 

‘In the evening of the 26th, 
while 1 was alone, writing the 
memorandums of my journal, a 
Lussian introduced himself, who 
had resided on the island of Oona- 
lashca, when a new island started 
up in its vicinity. I had heard 
of this phenomenon, and was 
therefore desirous to learn what 
he knew respecting it. Te said 
that about the middle of April, 
1797, a small island was seen 
where no island had been seen be- 
fore. ‘That the first intimatioy of 
its appearance had been brought 
by some Aleutians to Captain’s 
Harbour, who, returning from 
fishing, observed a great smoke 
issuing out of the sea: that this 
was the smoke of the volcano, 
which was then gradually rising 
above the surface of the sea, and 
which in May, 1798, burst forth 
with a blaze, that was distinctly 
seen from a settlement called Ma- 
cooshino, on the isJand of Oona- 
lascha, at the distance of no less 
than 40 miles to the north.west. 
This new island is tolerably high, 
and about 20 miles in circumie- 
rence. It has been remarked, that 
it has not increased in size since 
the year 1799; and that no alte. 
ration has taken place in its ap- 
pearance, except that some of the 
highest points have been thrown 
down by violenteruptions. p. 179. 
(P. 347.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


—— 


Birmingham New-Meeting 
Charity-Schools. 
Qist Oct. 1814. 
SIR, 

There is» probably, no part of 
these kingdoms, in which the ex. 
cellent institution of Sunday 
Schools has met with a more ge. 
nerous support, and been extended 
with more essential benefits, than 
inthe town of Birmingham, and 
its neighbourhood. The congre. 
gations of different denominations, 
appear to vie with one another in 
lending it an active and vigorous 
aid. From the beginning of spring 
to the end of autumn not a Sun. 
day passes, but in one part of the 
vicinity or other, in the churches 
of the Establishment, or in the 
Dissenting places of worship, se- 
veral sermons are preached in its 
favour ; the effects of which ap. 
pear in crowded auditories and 
liberal collections. The congre. 
gation of Protestant Dissenters 
at the New Meeting, in Birming- 
ham, comes behind none in the 
encouragement which it affords to 
this plan of civilizing the man- 
ners, enlightening the minds, and 
of forming to virtue and piety the 
hearts of the children of the lower 
classes of thecommunity. In the 
female schools the young ladies 
of the society merit great praise 
for the attention they bestow on 
the instruction of the girls. Young 
men become gratuitous teachers 
in the boys’ schools, One singu- 
lar and beneficial result from these 
schools has been the rise aud for- 
mation of a society among them, 


to carry on their intellectual im. 
provement, and to watch each 
other’s morals through the subse. 
quent years of the youthful period 
beyond the commencement of 
manhood, and to render aid in 
time ofsickness. On the 25th of 
September last, the Annual Ser. 
mon was preached, by the Rev. 
Edward Higginson, of Derby, 
from Prov. xxiv. 5. ‘*A wise 
man is strong.” A sermon which, 
by justness and compass of thought, 
and by energy of language and 
sentiment, arrested the attention 
and commanded the warm appro- 
bation of the hearers. It not only 
very happily and forcibly dis 
played the benefits and efficacious 
influence of knowledge, but par- 
ticularly the peculiar features of 
the boys’ school, which give a 
prominent character to that in. 
stitution. From an idea that it 
could not but be useful, to make 
those particulars more extensively 
known, the favour of an extract 
from that part of the applauded 
discourse has been requested from 
the author; with which he has 
been so obliging as to comply, 
and to grant his permission to 
offer it for a place in your * Re- 
pository.” If you, Sir, judge 
that it will shew to advantage the 
influence and tendency of the 
institution, and excite an emula. 
tion among the friends of it in 
other places to improve on its ge- 
neral plan, and to give the de. 
sign farther and more extensive 
applications, you will, no doubt, 
be disposed to allot the commu- 
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nication a page or two in your 
instructive Miscellany. T. 


Extract from a Sermon, preached at 
the New-Meeting, Birmingham, 
Sept. 25th, 1814, for the benefit of 
the Sunday-School. 

I should be doing violence to my 
own feelings on the present occasion, 
and great injustice to the teachers of 
this Sunday School, wereI not to no- 
tice their generous services with some 
portion of that praise to which they 
are so largely entitled. Actuated by 
motives of disinterested benevolence 
they devote a valuable portion of their 
time, and the well-directed energy of 
their minds, to the instruction of these 
rising hopes of the future age. A few 
circumstances connected with the 
Boys’ School have particularly caught 
my attention, because they form a pe- 
culiar and most admirable feature in 
this institution, and I trust they will 
find their way into other similar cha. 
rities. Though most of you may be 
supposed already acquainted with all 
the plans and arrangements connected 
with an institution in which you shew 
sO active and liberal an interest, yet 
those to which I am alluding are so 
wisely framed and so eminently cal- 
culated to do good that they deserve 
to be particularly noticed. 

Four Hundred and Sixty Boys are 
taught gratuitously by individuals who 
have themselves received their instruc- 
tion in the school. These young men 
having experienced the benefits of the 
institution, and being desirous of se- 
curlug its perpetuity, form a society 
for the purpose of bringing up a suc- 
cession of gratuitous teachers, ‘This 
society was instituted in the year 1796, 
and in addition to the object I have 
already stated, it forms a perpetual 
committee fur the superintendence of 
a sick-fund, the members of which 
consist of the teachers and the boys 
belonging to the school. The regula- 
tions for the management of this part 
ef their plan, particularly their strict 
inquiry respecting the behaviour, im- 
provement, and general conduct of the 
members (the result of whichis faith- 
fully registered) are highly conducive 
to the moral welfare of those who are 
admitted. The existetice indeed of the 
Sunday-school, at least wpon its pre- 
seut liberal, efficient, and extensive 


Birmingham New-Meeting CharityeSchools. 


scale, appears to depend very much 
on this brotherly sociely, which has for 
the last eighteen years provided in- 
Structors, under whose direction the 
number of boys has been increased 
from 50 or 60 to 460, without any 
addition to the expense of teaching, 
and has been the means of attaching 
many respectable persons to this con- 
gregation and to each other. 

The following literal extract from 
the introduction to an address de- 
livered on the oceasion of their annual 
meeting, by one of the first pupils ad. 
mitted into the institution, is an in- 
teresting document, illustrative of the 
Split, tendency, and happy influence 
both of the Sunday school and of the 
brotherly society. 

“‘] became a pupil in the Sunday 
School in the year 1791. I believe I 
attended to the satisfaction of my 
teachers. I am sure | improved to 
my own. I neverreceived instruction 
from any source except the Sunday 
school, the brotherly society, and 
individuals connected with that insti- 
tution; yet I have been enabled to 
fill a situation of the first responsibi- 
lity for sixteen years, to the satisfac- 
tion and advantage of my employer. 
I became a member of this society at 
its commencement. I have found its 
members sincere and friendly. I have 
formed attachments among them that 
1 hope will end only with my life. I 
have found desirable companions who 
have gone hand in hand in improve- 
ment and amusement. I have proved 
that they are capable of true friend- 
ship, for they have stood by me in the 
hour of adversity with firmness; and 
though I now possess advantages which 
many of them do not, they look up to 
me without envy. Who can refrain 
from praising an institution which has 
been so advantageous? Who can avoid 
placing confidence in persons so friend- 
ly? ‘Who would not give up a mul- 
tiplicity of acquaintance for such so- 
ciety, or, who can refrain from ex- 
pressing his gratitude that enjoys S0 
many advantages ?” ‘ 

I might enumerate many other in- 
stances to prove the efficiency of the 
Sundays-chool and of the brotherly 
saciety but 1 am compelled to forbear. 
Facts like these speak volumes 
need mo comment. 
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Mrs, Cappe on Charity and Day- 
Schools. 
York, Oct. 29, 1814. 
SIR, 

Before I attempt to reply tomy 
friendly opponent, N, in your 
Number for last month, [IX. 
542] it may be expedient to ex. 
amine wherein we differ, for al- 
though I cannot but prefer, for 
reasons already assigned, a Day. 
School for the children of parents 
that are decent and industrious, 
and must demur as to the expe. 
diency of receiving those to board 
and lodge, whose parents on the 
conirary are wicked and profli. 
gate, yet I never denied that there 
might be, and that there actually 
were many children so unfortu. 
nately circumstanced, and parti. 
cularly in the case of orphans, 
that a boarding-school in respect 
to them, would be more desirable 
than a day-school. Now, Mr. 
Editor, if I understand your cor- 
respondent aright, this is all, or 
nearly all for which he contends ; 
for he allows, that the admission 
of children into charity-schools 
(p. 545) should be * limited to 
cases that are judiciously selected,” 
and in this we are perfectly agreed, 
for he will admit that orphan 
children, in respect of whom I 
have made an exception, are pre- 
cisely of the description whom it 
would be, to adopt his own lan- 
guage, ** judicious to select.” 

In answer to the queries respect~ 
ing the comparative advantages of 
boarding-schools generally consi- 
dered, compared with-day-schools, 
your correspondent contends that 
it may ‘* well be presumed” the 
former have a rational claim to 
Superiority ; but presumption ds 
not proof, and my opponent af- 
terwards concedes, that ** facts, 
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and facts alone,’ can determine 
the question. Now, Mr. Editor, 
I should have no objection to rest 
my appeal on this basis, if an 
insurmountable obstacle did not 
present itself in respect to the pos- 
sibility of acquiring the necessary 
information ; for the experience of 
one person in any pasticular in. 
stance would frequently differ so 
widely from that of another, and 
the issue of both would so gene- 
rally depend upon the operation 
ofa variety of causes, which, if 
they could be developed, it would 
hardly be practicable to enumer. 
ate; if, for instance, the example 
were taken by one party of a girl 
educated in our Grey-Coat-School 
when in its most neglected state, 
and by the other, of one who was 
brought up there when it had un- 
dergone a thorough reform, the 
result would so totally differ, that 
Iam afraid the sclution of the 
problem must ultimately depend 
upon the operation of those gene- 
ral principles which are at all 
times the same, and which it was 
one object of the publication in 
question to unfold and exemplify, 
—with what success, others must 
decide. 

Before I conclude, I «must beg 
leave, Sir, to enter a protest against 
the legitimacy of the imference 
deduced by your worthy corres. 
pendent, stating, that if the occa. 
sional deprivations and hardships 
unavoidably experienced in the 
parental cottage were admitted to 
be advantageous ‘in exciting and 
exercising the latent energies of 
the human character, that “* much 
might then be said in davour .of a 
vagrant, unsettled dife:” for it 
would require to be previously 
shewn, that a general shabit of 
indolence and sloth, (with the oc- 
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easional exception, perhaps, of 


some daring act of moral delin- 

quency) must be equally favoura- 

ble to the production of these most 

salutary effects ; and alike condu- 

cive to generate and support under 

future exigencies, a spirit of in- 

dustry and virtuous independence. 

lam, Sir, 

With sentiments of much esteem, 
Your constant reader, 

The Author of Thoughts on Cha. 
ritable Institutions, 





Mrs. Cappe’s Edition of the His. 
toric Scriptures. 
October 15, 1814, 
SIR, 

In the fourth Volume of the 
Athenzum,* p. 401, the respected 
authoress of the Life of Christ, in 
reply to some inquiries in the pre. 
ceding Number of that work, af- 
forded reason to hope, by an inti- 
mation in her letter, that it would 
probably form part of her design 
to extend the plan of her Harmony 
of the Gospels to a similar illus- 
tration of the remaining book of 
the Historical Scriptures of the 
New Testament—the Aets of the 
Apostles. 

Several years having elapsed 
since the publication of this work, 
without having ever heard whe. 
ther Mrs. Cappe has made any 
progress in such a plan, or (which 
I should much regret to learn) has 





_* It would afford singular gratifica- 
tion to all who have lamented the dis- 
continuance of the Athenzum, to find 
that there was any prospect of its re- 
vival. A new, and exclusively literary, 
journal of the liberal and independent 
character, as well as select description 
as to the subjects it embraced, which 
formed the prominent features of that 
admirably conducted Miscellany, seems 
at this period, peculiarly called for. 


wholly abandoned the idea; x 
would be a subject of particular 
safisfaction to ascertain whether 
there is still any probability of the 
appearance of so desirable a sequel 
to her work ? 

In the event of this, (if ] may 
be permitted as a sincere though 
unknown well.wisher to this ex. 
cellent lady, to intrude a hint upon 
her candid attention) I would take 
the liberty of suggesting the addi- 
tion of what is at presenta real 
desideratum to her work—a co- 
pious alphabetical Index both to 
the general contents, and to the 
particular passages illustrated and 
explained in the notes. 

Iam, Sir, Yours truly, 
V. M. 


- - ——_—-— 


Arguments for the destruction of 
the Wicked. 


SIR, 

Grammarians tell us that a sub- 
stantive is word that denotes mere 
being, n adjective a word 
that der. ome quality belonging 
to that bh gz. But though this is 
the general definition of the words, 
the meaning of the adjective is 
sometimes determined by a pre- 
vious knowledge of the nature of 
the substantive to which it is pre- 
fixed. Thus when we read of the 
everlasting hills, we do not undere 
stand by the word everlasting, that 
they are, strictly speaking, never 
to have an end ; but that it denotes 
that they are strong and durable 
as the foundations upon which they 
stand: because we believe that 
from the perishable nature of the 
materials of which they are com~- 
posed, they are designed to, and 
must necessarily have an end. — 

But in applying the adjective 
everlasting, to the substantivess 





jife and death, as the reward of 
the righteous, and the punish- 
ment of the wicked, it appears 
to me that the Universalists re- 
verse this rule. For in applying 
it to life, which from all that we 
know of itis short and transient, 
they tell us it means absolutely 
without end ; but in applying it 
to death, which appears to be na- 
turally eternal, they say it can, 
from the nature of the subject, 
mean only a limited period. But 
why this should be the case [ own 
Iam utterly at a loss to deter- 
mine. The reason that is some- 
times given, that the punishment 
of the wicked cannot be eternal 
death, because it is inconsistent 
with the wisdom and goodness of 
God to destroy any of the rational 
creatures he has once thought fit 
to make, I think has never been 
sufficiently made out. For what 
is there inconsistent either with 
his wisdom or goodness, that a 
creature, who by his own wilful 
abuse of the powers bestowed upon 
him, has rendered his existence 
& misery, instead of a blessing, 
to himself and all with whom he 
is connected, sheuld be again 
put out of existence, in order to 
prevent the mischief that would 
be a necessary consequence of his 
continuing longer in it. 

That death, or total loss of ex. 
istence, should be the necessary 
consequence of vicious and mis- 
chievous conduct is so far trom 
being a defect; that it appears to 
me to be one of the most striking 
marks of benevolence in the Di- 
vine plan: for what good can pos- 
sibly arise from continuing in ex- 
istence a being the natural and 
necessary consequence of whose 
actions is misery and woe! And 
what stronger motive can be sect 
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before us to endeavour to promote 
the well-being and happiness of 
our fellow-creatures, than a cere 
tainty that such conduct will ne- 
cessarily procure everlasting life 
and happiness to ourselves ; and 
that misery and destruction will 
as certainly be the consequence 
of a contrary conduct? Or what 
can be g stronger mark of the 
goodness of the Divine Being to 
his creatures? 

But we are asked why a Being 
who is perfect in power and good- 
ness does not reclaim the wicked 
instead of destroying them; and 
whether that would not be more 
consistent with his goodness? We 
may, It hink, as well ask the often- 
repeated question, why he should 
admit any imperfection at all into 
his creation; or how a Being who 
is all perfection himself can pos- 
sibly produce any thing that is 
not so? Difficulties of this kind 
must continue to arise to us tll 
we are as perfect in knowledge as 
the Being who made us; or at 
least much more so than we are 
at present. But I think it appears 
more consistent with goodness to 
destroy the long and obstinately 
wicked, than to use the means that 
would be necessary in order to 
reclaim them: especially if it be 
true, as asserted by Universalist 
writers, that ages of ages of un- 
describable torment will be neces- 
sary for that purpose. Univer. 
salists tell us that this subject is 
left in the most profound obscu- 
rity ; but I trust it will be found, 
upon mature and unprejudiced 
examination, that it is their sys. 
tem, and not the scriptures, that 
leave it so; and that Jesus Christ, 
who has brought ‘* life and im- 
mortality to light,”? has declared 
in very plain terms who it is that 
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will enjoy it, and who will be re. 
jected. If we believe that Christ 
came for the express purpose of 
bringing hfe and immortality to 
light, is it to be supposed that he 
would leave any part of the sub- 
ject involved in the profoundest 
obscurity, or that he would not 
(as indeed I think he has) explain 
it in the plainest and most unequi- 
vocal terms. It seems to me to be 
hardly possible for a man impar- 
tially to examine all that he has 
said upon the subject, without 
fecling the strongest possible con- 
viction, that glory, honour and 
immortality will be the reward of 
a course of virtuous obedience; 
and that everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord is 
designed to be the portion of those 
who wilfully and obstinately dis- 
obey his commands. 

From the criticisms that have 
been published upon this subject, 
[ think it must be evident to the 
English reader, that the Greek 
word that is made use of to ex- 
press the duration of that destruc- 
tion, is quite as expressive of ne. 
ver-ending duration as the word 
everlasting, or any other English 
adjective that could have been 
made use of, And as there is no. 
thing in the nature of death, or 
destruction, to alter the sense of 
the adjective, I can see no good 
reason why we should not under- 
stand it to be used for the express 
purpose of denoting the eternal 
duration of the punishment. In- 
deed there could have been no 
occasion to make use of the ad- 
jective, if a resurrection from the 
dead had not been so expressly 
revealed ; but that seems to have 
made it necessary to express in 
plain terms, that the wicked shall 
suffer a death from which they 


shall never again be raised. What 
short of this can we understand 
from the wicked being so frequently 
represented as chaff, tares, stub- 
ble, &c. things that are so easily 
destroyed by fire; while the righte- 
ous are represented as guld, that 
will be purified instead of being 
destroyed by it? I can see no 
meaning such representations can 
have, if they are not designed to 
inform us that the one will in 
reality be saved, and the other 
destroyed. Nor can I see how he 
could well have made use of more 
unequivocal terms to express such 
a@ meaning than he has done. 
Supposing he had intended this, 
would it not have been very pro- 
perly expressed by such language 
as the following? Matt. xiii. 40 to 
42: “As therefore the tares are 
gathered and burnt in the fire, so 
shall it be in the end of this world. 
The Son of Man shall send forth 
his angels, and they shall gather 
out of his kingdom all things that 
offend, and them which do ini- 
quity, and shall cast them into a 
furnace of fire; there shall be wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.” 

If destruction is intended to be 
the portion of the wicked, it Is 
very aptly represented by their 
being cast into a furnace of tre, 
or into the fire of Gehenna, which 
was kept continually burning for 
the purpose of destroying all noxi- 
ous substances. But if mere core 
rective punishment is all that was 
intended, I confess it appears to 
me that such representations can 
be calculated only to mislead aad 
confound the imagination, and in- 
volve the subject in the “* pro- 
foundest obscurity,’ instead of 
conveying to the mind plain and 
important truth. That St, Paul 
understood these expressions '0 
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their plain and obvious sense, I 
think is evident from the unquali- 
fied manner in which he asserts 
that “* The wages of sin is death,” 
and that *‘ The end of those things 
is death :’? but I am totally at a 
loss to conceive how such a pu- 
nishment can be corrective, or at 
all calculated to convey such in- 
struction to the mind as must be 
necessary to lead it into habits of 
virtue and obedience. 

I beg leave to subjoin the fol. 
lowing questions, and am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
An Unlearned Christian. 

Is death a real and positive ex. 
tinction of being? 

Should we have any certain 
ground to expect a future state 
of existence without a positive as- 
surance of a resurrection ? 

Do the scriptures represent any 
part of the wicked as doomed to 
a second death? 

Is there the same, or as good 
reason to hope that they will be 
raised again from this second death, 
as that they will be once raised to 


judgment? 


H. More and Dr. Rust believers 
in Restoration. 
Oct. 3, 1814, 
Str, 

In the Review of the British Pul- 
pit Eloquence,in yourlast Number, 
[IX. 560.] your correspondent, in 
the life of More, mentions him 
as well as Dr. Rust, as favouring 
the belief of the universal restora- 
tion, As an anxious enquirer into 
the truth of that highly important 
doctrine, I cannot help wishing 
that he had been more explicit, 
and had stated in which of the 
writings of those two eminent men 
their opinions upon that most in- 
VOL. IX. 4s 


teresting question are to be met 
with. Should the before.men- 
tioned, or any other of your core 
respondents think this inquiry en- 
titled to their attention, their an. 
swer will oblige 


Your constant reader, 
IGNOTA. 


An Argive God. 


Sir, 
Tt has, I think, been often 


boasted by the apologists of Chris- 
tianity, that in no other system of 
religion was meckness or humility 
a virtue. But Dr. Clarke has 
stated a fact which overthrows this 
pretension. He says of Argos 
(Travels, 4to. Pt. If. ii. ch. 
Xvi.),—"* If Athens, by arts, by 
military talents and by costly soz 
lemnities, became ‘ one of the 
Eyes of Greece ;? there was in 
the humanity of Argos, and in the 
good feeling frequently displayed 
by its inhabitants, a distinction 
which comes nearer to the 
heart. Something characteristic 
of the people may be observed 
even ina name given to one of 
their divinities; forthey worshipped 
a God of meekness.’’—He adds, 
in a note, ‘‘ The Argives gave to 
one of their gods the name Mé. 
Aixiou Aids, of the meek God, or 
mild Jupiter, Vid. Pausan. in 


Cor. c. 20, p. 154.” 
EPISCOPUS. 





Remarks on the “‘ Defence of Mr, 
Cappe.” 
Sir, 

Being in the habit of musing on 
provident natural order, I teel 
some interest in the opinions of 
ingenuous friends of rational sens 
timent thereon ; and though al- 
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together very unequal to any li- 
terary undertaking, yet am not 
truly content to wholly disregard 
the piece entitled, A Defence of 
Mr. Cappe. [P. 406.] 

The @riter begins with stating 
that N. D. admits that ‘* all move- 
ment and successive effect may be 
the result of Divine will and de. 
termination 5’? and then he sub- 
joins, ** Now if all effect and re- 
sult proceed from the Divine will, 
how can those lesser circumstances 
upon which they depend be con. 
trary to it?” 

Now in this, Mr. Correspond- 
ent Is not altogether correct; stat- 
ing that to be admitted which was 
not /iterally so, but was under 
denial in his acceptation. He 
professes to use my words: but I 
said, ‘*we mean not to contro- 
vert,’ &c, And my meaning was, 
that I would not contend but that 
all movement and effect thereof 
was wvatural issue, and might be 
justly deemed consequence of in- 
stituted operant principle ; but not 
that every effect of such principle, 
was object, or devised end, of 
divine institution. No; so far 
otherwise, this distinction is the 
essence of the business in hand, 

No doubt Divine Will is the 
ground of all active quality ; and 
of course all consequence takes 
place somehow in virtue thereof. 
There is, however, some incon. 
sistence in consequences. At least 
this is supposable, inasmuch as 
there is apparent contrariety— 
positive opposition in natural ope. 
ration; facts inconsistent and at 
variance with divine character 
—(universally acknowledged chia- 
racter), It is in these instances 
alone, that we question Divine 
will, pleasure and purpose. It 
ts NOt Cantended or doubted but 


that the Creator of the world js 
positive source of all active prin. 
ciple; and as such the author of 
all movement. But whether God 
is the designing cause of every 
distinct mution and result or con- 
sequeace thereof, is the considera~ 
tion, ~ the ground expressly mark- 
ed out for consideration; but by 
Occasional Correspondent, con. 
founded with one excepted view, 
and together finally settled with 
an interrogation under appearance 
of complete confutation, (as evi- 
dently absurd) independent of any 
argument whatever. And notone 
direct sentence, first nor last, is 
there in attempt to evince “ that 
all movement is actually in accord 
with divine pleasure; that all 
facts, all temporary relations of 
objects, and every result thereof, 
—every operation of active prine 
ciple is an object of consideration, 
and justly ascribable to the direct 
pleasure and determination of 
Deity.’ Now this was express 
sentiment advanced to considera- 
tion; but, nevertheless, left entire, 
wholly leapt over, by the defender 
of the faith, that nothing moves 
but by command of Deity. 

“We are ready (says he) to 
admit, indeed, that many events 
may and actually do take place 
of which we may not be able to 
ascertain the purpose; also that 
there are others which must ap- 
pear to us as being productive of 
evil; butit by no means follows 
that they may ultimately be so.”” 
True ; and what then ?—To what 
end is this noted here? What ts 
hereby evidenced to the relief of 
the doubt, whether ald events are 
in perfect accordance with Divine 
pleasure? Well but, ** jnnu 
merable instances are given In case 
of Joseph and others, that all 
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facts, all temporary relations are 
justly ascribable to the direct 
pleasure and determination of 
Deity.” Indeed ! —Well, what 
can be said to this? I can say 
nothing to it. However, as the 
instances are not brought forward, 
nor specified, we will presume to 
neglect them, and pass on as 
though there was no such said ob- 
ject in the way. But, “ farther, 
they (these instances) supply a 
strong presumptive argument that 
in other cases where the good is 
not perceived, the same great truth 
of its final preponderance, and 
that it could not have been equally 
attained by any other means, will 
one day be self-evident !? Be it 
so; all the better: weare not dis. 
puting the preponderance of good, 
nor professedly striving to decide 
on divine positive purpose, or the 
fitness of the instituted means fur- 
nished to the furthering unalloyed 
blessedness. No, we are, as be. 
fore said, simply seeking evidence 
of divine direct pleasure, purpose 
and hand, in some irregvlar, dis- 
astrous cases;—cases to which 
nothing here said applies, that 
N. D. can perceive. 

I will now, Sir, trouble Occa- 
sional Correspondent no further; 
his closing reflections do not de- 
mand remarking on, how inte- 
resting soever they may be in re- 
ligious consciousness. 

If you can afford room, Mr. 
Editor, I will subjoin a few con. 
siderations somewhat in character 
of our subject. First; It is sure, 
at least supposable, that purpose, 
intention, &c. is not essential to 
every fact, every end or result of 
power. 

Principle ; — divine, provident, 
causation principle, (it may be) 
is essential to every movement and 





result: but is purpose, design, in- 
tention, pleasure and will, strictly 
necessary,—absolutely requisite to 
every event, all movement and 
operation? Tere, I hesitates— 
am not clear; ratherthink other- 
wise. Certainly there is move. 
ment void of any appearance of 
mind, ‘purpose, device or will. 
Evil, adverse events in common 
do not appear to me to be objects 
of device. Unpleasant bearings 
daily take place that indicate no- 
thing of mind; no _ intentional 
causation. And, indeed, I take 
incomplete product to be good 
evidence that Deity was not directly 
concerned therein: and that the 
instrumentality employed was cir- 
cumstantially feeble, or inciden. 
tally interrupted in operation. 
And sure it is more consonant to 
our feclings and common sense of 
things, to suppose that such case 
was not olject of provident scheme, 
but side effect of instituted ope. 
rant principle ; rather than affirm 
that God actually appointed it as 
means of general good. 

I hope, Sir, that some of your 
correspondents will take up this 
subject to some good purpose. 
We certainly do not all yet per. 
ceive that every possible effect, 
all incidents whatever, must nee 
cessarily be appointed event,— 
fact positively designed and order- 
ed of God. Let it be made plain 
that all movement in nature, all 
change and action, all effect or 
events whatever cannot but be 


objects of design. 
Your’s respectfully, 


N. D. 
Chinese Translation of Epistle to 
Romans. 


Sir, 
I have great pleasure in inform- 
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ing you, that a translation of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romaas in 
the Chinese language is arrived in 
England. The translator is Mr. 
Morrison, a gentleman who is 
now resident at Canton, under the 
auspices of the Missionary So- 
ciety. He studied the Chinese 
language, before he left England, 
in which he received some assis- 
tance from Sam Tak, a native of 
China, who resided here a few 
years, and with whom Mr. Mor- 
rison went to China, with the 
purpose of making himself master 
of the Chinese language: and 
from his assiduity, and the re. 
spectability of his character, there 
is every reason to believe, that he 
will be enabled to execute the 
plan of his employers to their sa- 
tisfaction, and introduce with great 
advantage the study of the scrip- 
tures into a very extensive and 
important region of the earth, 
The great difference that exists 
between the original language, and 
that into which it is translated 
wil] occasion many deviations from 
the readings to which the natives 
of this country are accustomed, 
One or two! have already noticed, 
but hope to have a better account 
of them when the whole has been 
properly collated with the origi. 
nal, J] remain, 
Your constant reader, 
PUILOXENUS., 





The influence of Christianity on 
the Female Character. 


Sir, 

In the volume of posthumous 
sermons by the late Rev, J. S. 
Buckminster, of Boston, in Ame. 
rica, is One, preached before the 
Boston Female Asylum, in Sep. 
tember, 1810, on ‘‘ the Influence 


of the Gospel upon the Character 
and Condition of the Female Sex.” 
From this discourse— which bears, 
throughout, the stamp of Mr. 
Buckminster’s vigorous and ace 
complish dmind—I transcribe the 
following passage for insertion in 
the Monthly Repository. [f any of 
your readers should be of opinion 
that it was somewhat misplaced in 
an address from the pulpit, even 
on an extraordinary occasion, all, 
I think, must adinire the correct 
taste and the discriminating judg. 
ment which it so eminently dis- 
plays. Iam, Sir, 
Yours, 
J. H. B. 

“« Every favourable conclusion 
which we have been dispused to 
form of the influence of Cbris- 
lianity on the character of your 
sex, 1s confirmed by a survey of 
modern Europe. Notwithstand. 
ing the progress of what is called 
refinement in nations, wherever 
religion has been most corrupted, 
woman is yet most depraved, and 
shews a more sensible degradation 
than our sex. It would be easy 
to refer you to modern Italy and 
Spain for ilustrations of this; but 
it will be sufficient to confine oure 
selves to that country, where the 
dregs of chivalry seem to have sete 
tled in the form of gallantry, after 
the pure spirit of honour had eva- 
porated. In France the female 
understanding has been as highly 
cultivated, as in any part of chris 
tendom. There your sex hus often 
dictated the fashions of philosophy 
and taste, and exercised a sensible 
sway over the republic of letters 5 
and if with this high culture of the 
female imagination, and this in- 
visible influence and authority in 
criticism, France had also pro 
duced the best female instructors 
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of the world, and the purest ex- 
amples in the walks of domestic 
usefulness, we should be obliged 
to relinquish some of the conclu- 
sions, Which we have already em- 
braced, and acknowledge that 
the state of Christianity in a coun- 
try has little todu in the formation 
of female perfection. But, when 
we look over the roll of the female 
writers of France, how often are 
we compélied to pause, and won- 
de at their strange union of sen- 
timent and affectation, of moral 
delicacy and voluptuousness, of 
philosophy and paradox, of ex. 
quisite sensibility and practical un- 
principledness; so that there is 
hardly one of their most celebra- 
ted females, whose works you may 
venture to recommend without re- 
serve, or to read without excep- 
ton. It may be set down, per- 
haps, to the prejudices of a Pro- 
testant education, or to national 
pride, that though I am disposed 
to allow the singular merit and 
piety of the celebrated Madame 
Dacier, 1 could wish that she had 
not translated Aristophanes and 
Anacreon ; and must be allowed 
to prefer the severer accomplish- 
ments of the venerable Mrs. Car. 
ter, and even the curious learning 
und delicate ripeness of that mo- 
dest prodigy, Elizabeth Smith. I 
have felt occasional sympathy with 
the devout and mystical genius of 
Madame Guyon, but I cannot give 
to her that homage which I pay 
to the angelic vision of Klop- 
stock’s wife. I acknowledge the 
enchanting sensibility of Madame 
de Sevigné, the practical good 
sense of Madame de Genlis, the 
Delphic inspiration of Madame 
de Stael, the passionate touches 
of Madame Cottin; but my ad- 
miration, at least of these latter 
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writers, is often clouded with sor- 
row and disgust- I lock ia vain 
for one © sun.eclad in perfect 
purity,’ and turn for relief to the 
sound philosophy of Elizabeth 
Hamilton, or delight myself with 
the exquisite elegance and tallow. 
ed fancy of Mrs. Barbauld, the 
exuberant diction and evangelical 
morality of Hannah More, the 
well-attempered maxims of the sen= 
sible Chapone, the practical sa- 
gacity avd miraculous inveution 
of Maria Edgeworth. These 
names, ~—cacept, perhaps, the last, 
who has not yet authursed us to 
class her,—all belong to Chris. 
lianity. They were nourished at 
the breast of Protestantism; they 
are daughters of the Christian fa- 
mily ; and they have breathed, 
though a colder, yet a purer air, 
than their rivals, Itis our glory 
to belong to the age which they 
have illustrated by their genius, 
and our happiness to believe that 
they will light the way for our 
children to glory, honour and 
immortality. 

‘¢ With these names I finish this 
division of my discourse; and if 
you are still asked, what Chris- 
tianity has done for your sex, you 
have only to repeat these names.” 


— eno 


The Eclectic Review. 


Islington, Nov. 10, 1814. 
SIR, 

The late Rev. Samuel Palmer, 
of Hackney, on my presenting 
him a few years ago with a copy 
of the tenth edition of my Sketch 
of the Denominations of the Chris 
tian World, observed that as all 
parties seemed now to acknow- 
ledge the ¢mpartiality and utility 
of the work—one thing only js 
wanting to complete its popularity 
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682 Chillingworth. 


with the religious public, and 
that is to get some wicked, un- 
principled scribbler to pour forth 
a torrent of abuse on the work, 
and ifs author! This, Mr. Edi- 
tor bas been at length done much 
to my saustaction in the last Num- 
ber of the Eclectic Review, and 
I cannot suppress my acknow- 
ledgment of gratitude. These ho- 
nest Calvinists however, have 
thought it necessary for the ease 
of their consciences, to preface 
their article with this memorable 
confesssion, wrung from them by 
the omnipotent energy of truth— 
**Perhaps, awork which hasreached 
its thirteenth edition, and of which 
almost one hundred thousand coe 
pies have been printed—has little 
either to fear from our censure, or 
to hope from our commendation.” 
How different the conduct of the 
late Bishop Porteus, who, in a 
note to the author on the first 
publication of the work, wished it 
every success; and how different 
the spirit of a venerable prelate, 
now living, distinguished for his 
defences of the Christian revela- 
tion—who, in a recent letter to 
the author, thanking him for both 
Sketch and Sequel, adds, May 
Ged prosper you m ali your un. 
dertakings! Lam, Sir, 
Your’s respectfully, 
J. EVANS. 





CHILLINGWORTH. 
“ The Bible—the Bible only.” 
No, XXIII. 
Belief in Scripture distinct from 
belief in Christianity. 
Tfa man should believe the Chris. 
tian religion wholly and entirely 


and live according to it, such a 
man, though he should not know 


or not believe the scripture {o be 
a rule of faith, no, nor to be the 
word of God, my opinion is, he 
may be saved; and my reason is, 
because he performs the entire 
condition of the New Covenant, 
which is, that we believe the mat- 
ter of the gospel, and not that it 
is contained in these or these books. 
So that the books of scripture are 
not so much the objects of ou 
faith, as the instruments of con- 
veying it to our understanding ; 
and not so much of the being of 
the Christian doctrine, as requi- 
site to the well.being of it. 





No. XXIV. 


Sufficiency of any one of the 
Gospels. 

Why does every one of the four 
evangelists intitle their hook, The 
Gospel, if any necessary and es- 
sential part of the gospel were left 
out of it> Can we imagine, that 
either they omitted something ne- 
cessary out of ignorance, not 
knowing it to be necessary? Or, 
knowing it to be so, maliciously 
concealed it? or, out of negli- 
gence, did the work they have un- 
dertaken by halves? If none of 
these things can without blasphc- 
my be imputed to them, consi- 
dering they were assisted by the 
Holy Ghost in this work, then 
certainly it most evidently fol. 
lows, that every one of them writ 
the whole gospel of Christ, I mean 
all the essential and necessary 
parts of it. So that if we had no 
other book of scripture but one of 
them alone, we should not want 
any thing necessary to salvation. 
And what one of them hath more 
than another, it is only profitable 
and not necessary: necessary !- 
deed to be believed, because re- 
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vealed ; but not therefore revealed 
because necessary to be believed, 





No. XXV. 
Unity of Opinion hopeless. 

Neither should you need to per- 
suade us to seek such a means of 
ending all our controversies, if we 
could tell where to find it. But 
this we know that none 1s fit to 
pronounce for all the world a ju. 
dicial, definitive, obliging sentence 
in controversies of religion, but 
only such a man, or such a society 
of men, as is authorised thereto 
by God. And, besides, we are 
able to demonstrate, that it hath 
not been the pleasure of God to 
give to any man or society of men 
any such authority. And there. 
fore though we wish heartily that 
all controversies were ended, as 
we do, thatallsin were abolished, 
yet we have little hope of the one 
or the other ’till the world be 
ended: and in the mean while, 
think it best to content ourselves 
with and to persuade others unto, 
an unity of charity and mutual 
toleration ; secing God hath au- 
thorized no man to force all men 
te unity of opinion. 





No. XXVI. 
Worldly Power—no power over 
Conscience. 

All the power in the world is 
neither fit to convince, nor able 
to compel a man’s conscience to 
Consent to any thing. Worldly 
terror may prevail so far as to 
make men profess a religion which 
they believe not (such men I mean, 
who know not that there is a heaven 
Provided for martyrs, and a hell 
for these that dissemble such 





truths as are necessary to be pro. 
fessed): But to force either any 
man to believe what he believes 
not, or any honest man to dis- 
semble what he does believe (if 
God commands him to profess it), 
or to profess what he does not be. 
lieve, all the powers in the world 
are too weak with all the powers 
of hell to assist them. 





No. XXVII. 
Way tu Heaven, 


Remove prejudice, even the 
balance, and hold it even, make 
it indifferent to you which way 
you go to heaven, so you go the 
true, which religion be true so 
you be ofjit, then use the 
means and pray for God’s assis. 
tance, and as sure as God is true, 
you shall be led into all necessary 
truth. 


No. XXVIII. 
Scripture the Bond of Union, 


Lastly, though you are apt to 
think yourselves such necessary 
instruments for all good purposes, 
and that nothing can be well done 
unless you do it; that no Unity 
or Constancy in religion can be 
maintained, but inevitably Chris- 
tendom must fall to ruin and 
confusion, unless you support it ; 
yet we that are indifferent, and 
impartial and well content that 
God should give us his own fa. 
vours, by means of his own ap- 
pointment, not, of our chusing, 
can easily collect out of these very 
words, that not the infallibility of 
yours, or of any church, but the 
apostles and prophets and evan- 
gelists, &c, which Christ gave 
upon his ascefsion were designed 
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by him, for the compassing all 
these excellent purpuses, by their 
preaching while they lived, and 
by their writing for ever. And if 
they fail hereof the reason is not 
any insufficiency or invalidity in 
the means, but the voluntary per- 
verseness of the subjects they have 
to deal with ; who, if they would 
be themselves, and be content that 
others should be, in the choice 
of their religion, the servants of 
God, and not of men; if they 
would allow, that the way to hea- 
ven is not narrower now, than 
Christ left it, his yoke no hea. 
vier than he made it; that the 
belief of no more difficulties is re- 
Guired now to salvation than was 
in the primitive church; that no 
error is in itself destructive, and 
exclusive from salvation now, 
which was not then; if instead of 
being zealous Papists, earnest Cale 
vinists, rigid Lutherans, they 
would become themselves, and be 
content that others should be, plain 
and honest Caristians; if all men 
would believe the scripture, and 
freeing themselves from prejudice 
and passion, would sincerely en. 
deavour io find the true sense of 
it, and live according to it, and 
require no more of others but to 
do so ; nor denying their commu- 
nion to any that do so, would so 
order their public service of God, 
that all which do so may without 
scruple, or hypocrisy, or pro. 
testution against any part of it 
join with them in it: Who doth 
not see that seeing (as we suppose 
here, and shall prove hereafter) 
all necessary truths are plainly 
and evidently set down in scrip. 
ture, there would of necessity be 
among all men, in all things ne- 
cessary, unity of opinion? and, 
notwithstanding any other differ. 


ences that are or could be, unity 
of communion and charity, and 
mutual toleration? by which 
means all schism and_ heresy 
would be banished the world, and 
those wretched contentions which 
now rend and tear in pieces, not 
the coat, but the members and 
bowels of Christ-with mutual pride 
and tyranny, end cursing, and 
killing, and damning, would fain 
make immortal, should speedily 
receive a most blessed catastrophe. 
But of this hereafter, when we 
shall come to the question of 
schism, wherein I persuade my. 
self that I shall plainly shew that 
the most vehement accusers are 
the greatest offenders, and that 
they are indeed at this time, the 
greatest schismaticks who make 
the way to heaven narrower, the 
yoke of Christ heavier, the differ- 
ences of faith greater, the condi- 
tions of ecclesiastical communion 
harder and stricter, than they 
were made at the beginning by 
Christ and his apostles: They 
who talk of unity but aim at ty- 
ranny, and will have peace with 
none but with their slaves and 
vassals, 





No. XXIX. 
Duelling.* 

How can ye believe, saith Christ, 
who seek honour one of another, 
and not that honour which is of 
God ? If these words of Christ be 
true, that they who too earnestly 
desire applause and reputation 
among men, neglecting in the 
mean time seriously to endeavour 
the attaining to the honour which 


—— 


* The former part of this extract is 
from the Third Sermon, the latter from 
the Sixth. 
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is of God, that is, obedience and 
submission to his commands, which 
is that wherein a Christian ought 
especially to place his honour and 
reputation ; if such men as these 
do in vain, and without all ground 
of reason, reckon themselves in 
the number of true believers ; 
again, if the chief badge and 
xpizyoiov, whereby Christ would 
have his servants to be distinguished 
from the world, be a willingness 
to suffer injuries, a desire rather 
to have the other cheek strucken 
andto have the cloak go the same 
way with the coat, thanto revenge 
one blow with another, or to go 
to law for a matter of no great 
moment, for recovering of that 
which a man might weil enouga 
lose, without endangering his es- 
tate: If these things, I say, be 
true, suppose Christ (according to 
the vision of Ezekiel), Ezek. 1x. 
5, 6, should command his an- 
gels utterly to slay thorough all 
Jerusalem, that is the church, 
old and young, maids, and little 
children, and women, excepting 
only those upon whom this mark 
and badge were to be found ; what 
destruction and desolation would 
there be 2? How would the sanc- 
tuary of God be defiled, and his 
courts be filled with the slain? 
How would many (who now pass 
both in their own and other men’s 
Opinions for good Christians e- 
Hough) be taken for Mahomet’s 
Servants, whose reéligion it is by 
fury and murder to gain prose- 
lytes to their abominable pro- 
fession? Suppose our garments 
should be presented to God with 
the same question that Jacob’s 
sons sent their brother Joseph’s, 
Num hec est tunica filit tur? Is 
this thy son’s coat ? Would they 
not rather be taken for the skins 
VOL, IX. 4T 


of savage beasts; so unlike are 
they to that garment of humility 
and patience which our Saviour 
wore, and which he bequeathed 
us in his legacy ? 

We are so far from seeking that 
honour which is of God, from endea- 
vouring to attain unto, or so much 
as countenancing, such virtues, 
which God hath often professed 
that he will exalt and glorify, such 
as humility and patiently bearing 
of injuries that we place our ho. 
nour and reputation in the con- 
trary ; that is counted noble and 
generous in the world’s opinion, 
which is odious and abominable 
in the sight of God. If thy bro. 
ther offend or injure thee, forgive 
him, saith Christ; if he proceed, 
forgive him: What, until seven 
times? Ay, until seventy times 
seven times. But how is this doc- 
trine received now in the world? 
What counsel would men, and 
those none of the worst sort, give 
thee in such acase?. How would 
the soberest, discreetest, well-bred 
Christian advise thee? Why thus. 
If thy brother, or thy neighbour 
have offered thee an injury or af. 
front, forgive him! By no means; 
of all things inthe world take heed 
of that: Thou art utterly undone 
in thy reputation then, if thou 
dost forgive him. What is to be 
done then? Why. let not thy 
heart rest, let all other business 
and employment be laid aside, 
till thou hast his blood. What? 
a man’s blood for an injurious 
passionate speech, for a disdain- 
ful look! Nay, this is not all: 
That thou mayest gain amongst 
men the reputation of a discreet, 
well-tempered murderer, be sure 
thou killest him not in passion 
when thy blood is hot and boiling 
with’ the provocation, but proceed 
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with as much temper and settled. 
ness of reason, with as much dis. 
cretion and preparedness, as thou 
wouldst to the communion: After 
some several days meditation invite 
him mildly and affably, into some 
retired place; and then let it be 
put to*the trial whether thy life or 
his must answer the injury. 

Oh thou holy Christian reli. 
gion | whence is it that thy chil- 
dren have sucked this inhuman, 
poisonous blood, these raging, 
fiery spirits? For if we shall en. 
quire of the heathen, they will say, 
They have not learned this from us: 
or of the Mahometans, they will 
answer, We are not guilty of it. 
Blesssed God! that it should be. 
come a most sure, settled course 
for a man to run into danger and 
disgrace with the world, if he 
shall dare to perform a command- 
ment of Christ, which is as necese 
sary for him to do, if he have any 
hopes of attaining heaven, as meat 
and drink is for the maintaining 
of life! That ever it should enter 
into Christian hearts to walk so 
curiously and exactly contrary 
unto the ways of God! That 
whereas he sees himself every day 
and hour almost, contemned and 
despised by thee, who art his 
servant, his creature upon whom 
he might, without all possible im. 
putation of unrighteousness, pour 
down all the vials of his wrath 
and indignation, yet he notwith- 
standing is patient and long-suf. 
fering towards thee, hoping that 
his long-suffering may lead thee to 
repentance, and beseeching thee 
daily by his ministers to be recon. 
ciled unto him; and yet thou, on 
the other side, for a distempered, 
passionate speech, or less, should 
take upon thee to send thy neigh- 
beur’s soul, or thine ewn, of 
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likely both, clogged and oppressed 
with all your sins unrepented of 
(for how can repentance possibly 
consist with such a resolution ?) 
before the tribunal-seat of God, 
to expect your final sentence; 
utterly depriving thyself of all the 
blessed means, which God has 
contrived for thy salvation, and 
putting thyself in such an estate, 
that it shall not be in God’s power 
almost, to do thee any good, 
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Norwich, Oct. 25, 1814. 
Sir, 

I agree with your correspond. 
ent N. [IX, 542] that “ one of the 
most important subjects of human 
attention is the means of promoting 
the true welfare of the poor.’ No 
observation therefore (however tri. 
fling it may appear) can be unin- 
teresting to the philanthropist, who 
considers the effect which early 
habits of regularity produce upon 
the human mind.—“ The friend of 
order has made half his way to 
virtue,” is the maxim of a cele. 
brated moralist, and in the hum. 
ble dwellings of the indigewt so 
intimate is, the union between 
neatness and right conduct that 
the character of a female is de- 
termined by the general appear- 
ance of her habitation and het 
family. Where are the habits of 
activity and the love of order most 
likely to be acquired? is the pre- 
sent question, This leads me to 
express my farther agreement with 
your correspondent in preferring 
those charity.schools which add 
to other branches of instruction 
the domestic business, so necessary 
to qualify poor girls for becoming 
valuable servants, for this is their 
usual destination. Reading, wri- 








ting, and needlework are insuffi- 
cient to prepare them for the pro. 
per discharge of the duties be- 
longing to that station. Day- 
schools cam teach them nothing 
farther; but their mothers must 
supply the rest. For the sake of 
argument we will suppose that 
their mothers may be able to do 
this, if the means were in their 
power, but how should the inha- 
bitant of one or two mean apart- 
ments and whose scanty meal 
consists ofa few potatoes, instruct 
a child to go through the various 
business of an opulent family. If 
twenty or thirty girls dwell in one 
house, and if such a charitable 
institution is managed by a pru. 
dent conscientious matron, the 
different employments of cleaning, 
cooking, baking, brewing, &c. 
may be performed in rotation, 
leaving ample time for such men. 
tal improvement as their humble 
lot requires. Such an institution 
once existed in the populous city 
of which I am an inhabitant. At 
this seminary the wives of trades. 
men used to apply for servants, 
and with such previous training 
(added to the additional improve- 
ment derived from mistresses who 
superiniended their conduct) a 
constant supply of industrious and 
capable servants might be obtained. 
This institution, alas! exists no 
longer—the funds are applied in 
a different manner—let those who 
have suffered them to be so aliena- 
ted be answerable for the conse- 
quences. Parents are allowed the 
money which used to support the 
establishment, but those mothers 
who are the best disposed acknow- 
ledge that they cannot teach their 
daughters what their confined 
scale of livingabsolutely precludes; 
and with others whose indolence, 
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improvidence, and bad temper, 
render their wretched hovels scenes 
of dirt, confusion, and irritation, 
what cah be expected from their 
unhappy offspring but imbecility, 
obstinacy or profligacy ?, How can 
society be more benefitted tham by 
removing these unfortunate beings 
to an abode where constant exer- 
tion and regular habits will ensure 
their own comfort by making 
them useful to others, and how 
can the heads of families be ine 
different to institutions calculated 
to prevent an evil so generally the 
subject of complaint as the inca- 
pacity and vicious propensities of 
their domestics? Your corres- 
pondeut has replied to Mrs. Cappe’s 
doubt whether indigent children 
should not experience the difiicul. 
ties incident to their lowly station, 
and whether the regular supply 
ofa dinner would not be a dan- 
gerous indulgence? Would net, 
on the other hand, an inabitity of 
satisfying the cravings of hunger 
prove a dangerous temptation? 
Besides, this might be made an 
objection to their becoming ser. 
vants, which, as I have already 
observed, is their natural destina- 
tion. The luxurious profusion of 
large families is certainly a bad 
preparation for a poor man’s wile, 
but the best preservative against 
such contagion is the early habit 
of conscientiously using the gifts 
of the Creator without abusing 
them. In the lowest state of in. 
digence food must be taken once 
or twice in a day, and however 
humble, or however scanty, it 
should be taken with as much re 
bularity and decency a3 possible, 
Nothing tends to brutalize the 
human species more than eating 
in aselfish, gluttonous, disorderly 
manner; and on the contrary, 
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nothing is more gratifying than to 
see the frugal board surrounded 
by orderly children, and the self. 
denying parents setting them an 
example of disinterested modera. 
tion. These instances are to be 
found, but only among those who 
have early contracted such a taste 
for decency and good order as 
the necessities and privations of 
poverty cannet overcome. Ever 

hint from so excellent a judge 
both of the moral and physical 
wants of the poor, as Mrs. Cappe 
should be carefully attended to ; 
but I agree still farther with your 
correspondent N. that both day. 
schools and asylums for poor chil- 
dren, where they are wholly pro. 
vided for, have their respective 
uses, and should therefore both 
be supperted instead of being suf- 
fered to fall into decay. May 
they each contribute to that ge- 
neral amelioration of the most 
numerous Class of human beings, 
without which our boasted pro- 
gress in arts, sciences, wealth or 
glory, is but a ‘* vain show” in 
the eye of Him 

** Who sees with equal eye as God of al, 


A hero perish or a sparrow fall.” 
5. 





On Personality. 


Kilworthy, July, 1814. 
Sir, 

An edition of Locke’s Essay 
concerning Human Understand. 
ing, published in 1793, contains 
@ short Appendix, annexed to a 
defence of his opinion concerning 
personal identity. The author of 
that Appendix imagines that 
Locke's definition of the term, 
person, would have been more 
just, had he said that the “ word 
person stands for an attribute, or 
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quality, or character of a think- 
ing intelligent being.”? Cicero, de 
Oratore, use the term in this sense, 
as it denotes character, or capa- 
city. ‘* Sustineo unus tres per- 
sonas, meam, adversarii, judicis,” 
Hence the same individual may 
sustain many persons, or charac. 
ters, according to the divers ca- 
pacitics in whichhe acts. Person 
has been metaphorically used for 
homo gerens personam. “ It may 
be observed that the word, per- 
sonality, is really an absurd ex- 
pression ; since personitself stands 
for the mixed mode, or quality; 
—and personality therefore may 
be ranked among the old scholas. 
lic terms of corporeity, egoity, 
tableity, &c. or is even yet more 
harsh; as mixed modes, such as 
gratitude, murder, and therefore 
person cannot thus be re-modified 
without peculiar absurdity.”’ 

Aulus Gellius, in his Attic 
Nights, derives persona from per- 
sonando, as the mask worn by the 
actors in the theatre served to 
render the voice more sonorous, 
and audible. It is obvious that 
the controversy, regarding the 
‘Trinity, turns in a great measure 
on the signification of the word 
person, as it is applied to the 
Divine Nature. In the standard 
of Trinitarian orthodoxy Christ is 
said to be ** One altogether ; not 
by confusion of substance ; but by 
unity of person.”* 

If the Divine Nature be one, 
and undivided in substance, but 
distinguished by variety in person, 
it follows, that one God may 
support different personal charac. 
ters, or attributes, as Creator, 
Preserver, Benefactor, without 
diverging into three distinct beings, 


———,, 





* Athanasius’s Creed. 








each entitled to equal adoration. 
* The whole three persons, or at- 
tributes are co-eternal together ;” 
yet the properties of one, indivi. 
sible, incomprehensible Ged ! 
Difference of opinions necessarily 
arises from the various imeanings, 
in which a word may be adopted. 

I conclude with quoting the 
language of M, de Voltaire con- 
cerning Unitarians—“ Des Uni- 
taires, C’est-d-dire, de ceux qui 
ne reconnaissent qu’un seul Dicu, 
et qui en révérant le Christ vivent 
sans beaucoup de dogmes, et sans 
aucune dispute; hommes con- 
damnes dans toutes lcs autres com- 
munions, et vivans en paix au 
milieu d’elles.”’ 


WILLIAM EVANS. 


al 





French Testament. 


Nov, 20, 1814. 
Sir, 

Since I sent you the letter 
(p. 412.), occasioned by the pro- 
posals for a new translation of the 
Bible, [ have been agreeably sur- 
prised to observe a division of the 
scriptures, according to the sense 
of the several parts rather than by 
the distinction of verses recom- 
mended where I little expected to 


find an opinion on such a subject.. 


I have before me a French Tes- 
tament, printed in 1764, by Mr. 
Mesenguy, at Paris, avec appro- 
bation et privilége du Roi. ‘This 
work appears to have ‘been first 
published in 1752. I observe that 
Dr. Price (p. 616.) represented 
the French, in 1759, as possess- 
ing only chains and a breaden god. 
Yetat that period any Frenchman, 
so disposed, might have freely 
partaken of the bread of life, 
through the medium of a transla- 
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tion worthy, I believe, of acom- 
parisun, as to fairness, with our 
common version, which with its 
head lines, and contents of chap- 
fers, and at least one interpola. 
tion, the Bible Secrety has pre-e 
sumed to describe as the true word 
of God without note or comment, 
a description which not even the 
Unitarian members of Bible So. 
cieties have ventured to correct. 

1 had the curiosity to compare 
this Roman Catholic with the Pro- 
testant Version on Acts ii. 22. 
The former literally calls Jesus 
Christ un homme, while the latter 
leans to a system and adopts the 
term personage. In Ephes. iv. 82, 
Mr. Mesenguy, bas given en Jesus 
Christ most correctly, instead of 
that notorious fraus pia to which 
King James’s translators indulged 
by rendering for Christ’s sake, in 
which, T perceive, Doddridge did 
not venture tofollow them, though 
he saved his orthodox reputation 
by adding in the paraphrase and 


for his sake. 


This French version is accome 
panied with short notes, and the 
Roman Catholic Liturgy L’Or- 
dinaire de la Messe, through 
which there is a French transla- 
tion of the Latin Service. ‘To the 
whole is prefixed an advertisement 
which remarks the great advan- 
tage of reading the New Testament 
as its own interpreter, though 
farther benefit may be derived 
from short explanatory notes. The 
translator, to justify his own mode 
of distinction by sections, ob- 
serves how the sense of the scrip. 
tures is impaired, when a@ reader 
or one who commits it to memo. 
ry unavoidably considers it as 
closing with the end of one verse, 
while, probably, it proceeds to the 
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middle of the next.* Iam _ not 
aware of any English translation 
arranged upon this rational plan 
of divisions before that extracted 
from the Paraphrase of Doddridge, 
and published in 1765. 

Give me leave with reference 
to the proposed translation of the 
Bible by Mr. Wellbeloved, to 
which I have already referred, to 
express some anxiety as to the 
progress of the subscription, and 
to know whether and when we 
may expect the work to appear. 


BIBLICUS. 





GLEANINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS 
AND REFLECTIONS MADE IN 
A COURSE OF GENERAL READ- 
ING, 

No. CLXXXVII. 
Boy-Bishop. 


At Norwich and many other 
places in England before the Re. 
formation, it was customary for 
boys, the choristers chiefly where 
there were choirs, to choose a 
boy-bishop (barne or bairn bishop) 
on St. Nicolas Day, in honour 
of that Saint. St. Nicolas, says 
the Popish Festival, while he lay 
in his cradle, fasted Wednesdays 


—_———— - ee 





* “© On eprouve tous les jours com- 
bien la lecture du Noveau Testament 
de Jesus Christ est utile aux Fideles, 
lors meme que pour l'intelligence du 
Texte ils n’ont point d’autre secours 
que le Texte méme lu et medité avec 
un cour simple et docile.—La distinc- 
tion de versets ne paroit d’aucune uti- 
lité pour la plupart des Lecteurs; et 
elle n’est pas sans inconvénient pour 
quelques-uns. On croit que chaque 
verset aun sens fini; en sorte que, 
soiten lisant, soit en apprenant par 
cur, on s’arrete souvent ala fin d’un 
verset, lors qu’il faudroit, pour terminer 
le sens, continuer de lire jusqu’au mi- 
lieu du verset suivant.” Avertiss, 


Gleanings. 






and Fridays,—sucking but ence e 
day on those days ; and, therefore, 
adds the Festival, Children don 
him worship before all other saints, 

irom St. Nicolas Day to Inno- 
cents’ day at night, the boy.bi- 
shop bore the name of a bishop, 
and the state and habit too, wear- 
ing the mitre and the pastoral 
staff, and the rest of the pontifical 
attire; nay, and redding the holy 
offices. While he went his pro. 
cession, he was much feasted and 
treated by the people, as, it seems, 
much valuing. his blessing. Which 
made the citizens so fond of keep. 
ing this holiday. 

(See Strype. Ecc. Mem. III, 
206.) 

There are instances on record 
of good and grave folk bequeath. 
ing robes and mitres to the Bey- 
Bishops! 

Dean Colet (Life of, by Knight. 
Svo. 1724. p. 362), the Founder 
of St. Paul’s School, orders, in 
his body of statutes, dated in 
1512, thatall his scholars “ shall, 
every Childermas daye come to 
Paulis Churchand hear the childe 
bysshop sermon; and after be at 
the hygh masse, and each of them 
offer a penny to the childe bysshop, 
and with them the maisters and 
surveyors of the scole.” 

See Letters from the Bodlevan 
Library, &c. 2 vols (in 3.) vo. 
1813. Vol. I. pp. 302—304. 

Amongst one sect of modern 
Christians, there seems to have 
been a disposition of late to revive 


the Boy-Bishop. 
No. CLX XXVIII. 
Reward of Loyalty. 


Charles, Duke of Burgundy, 
overcome by the Switzers, swam 








Gleanings. 


on horseback, over a lake, to save 
himself; and as the story goes, his 
horse not only carried him but 
haled his page, who, resolving to 
follow his master’s fortune, 
leaped in after, and got hold of 
the tail, which the Duke requited 
when he arrived on the other side, 
by pistolling him for doing that 
(out of whatever consideration) 
that might have endangered his 
master’s life. 

Sir John Reresby’s Travels. 8vo. 
1813. p. 46. 


No. CLXXXIX. 
The Poor Man’s Inheritance. 


The consideration of this future 
excellent state and glorious royal 
condition, (says the learned and 
eloquent Henry More, ina pas- 
sage on Heaven,) may afford much 
comfort to men of low degree and 
meaner fortune. What though our 
means be small, our calling base 
and dishonourable before men : 
this time will certainly over, and 
that quickly. Though I be poor 
here, a servant and bond-slave, a 
beggar; yet hereafter I shall be 
rich, free, noble, a prince, a 
king, an emperour: ‘Then shall I 
be lord, not of a larger spot of 
ground, consisting of dirt and 
gravel, and withering grass and 
perishing trees, the sight of which 
every night’s sleep takes from me ; 
but of the boundless heavens, the 
everlasting beauty of God, where 
with never-waking eyes I shall al- 
wayes behold his excellent glory. 





No. CXC. 


Heroes. 
Homer (says Dryden) can move 
rage better than he can pity: He 
stirs up the irascible appetite, as 
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our philosophers call it, he pro- 
vokes to murther and the destruc. 
tion of God’s images; he forms 
and equips those ungodly Man- 
Killers, whom we poets, when we 
flatter them, call Heroes; a race 
of men who can never enjoy quiet 
in themselves, ’till they have ta- 
ken it from all the world. 

Miscellany Poems. Vol. Il. Ded, 





No. CXCI. 
Quaker. Letter. 


The following letter is published 
in the Harleian Miscellany (8vo.) 
Vol. XIL. p. 49, under the title 
of * A Private Letter sent from 
One Quaker to Another,”’ and is 
said ina prefatory advertisement 
to have been * really sent from a 
country Quaker to his friend in 
London,” 


‘© Friend John, 

‘* | desire thee to be so kind 
as to go to one of those sinful men 
in the flesh, called an Attorney, 
and let him take out an instru. 
ment witha seal frxed thereunto, by 
means whereof we may seize the 
outward tabernacle of George 
Green, and bring him before the 
lamb-skin men at Westminster, and 
teach him to do, as he would he 
done by. And sol rest thy friend 
in the light. | 

‘ Rk, G.” 





No. CXCII. 
Controversies. 


As bonds, deeds, covenants, 
obligations, indentures (says Eras. 
mus) expressed in a multitude of 
words, afford matter for law-suits ; 
so, in religion, a profusion of de. 
terminations, decrees and deci- 
sions, begets endless controversies. 
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REVLEW. 


‘© Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame,”—Po pe, 


—_—_—- — 


Arr. I.—Dr. Magee’s Discourses 
and Disseriations, &c. 
(Continued from p. 497.) 

When our readers are informed 
that this author’s ** [iusirations 
and Explanatory Dissertations” 
consist of not fewer than seventy. 
four articles, that they occupy 
eight hundred pages, and that 
many of them have a very remote 
connection with the subject ot 

tonement and Sacrtfice, it will 
not be difficult to judge of the 
nature of the undertaking in which 
the reviewer of such a work en- 
gages: a fourth edition of it, we 
learn, is in the press; and the 
public are then to be favoured 
with that impioved arrangement 
of the materiais which, probably, 
would have saved us much time 
and labour, had it been made in 
the present impression ! 

The tide of No. I. of the Jl- 
lustrations, &c. is ** On the pre- 
existence of Christ, and the spe- 
cies of Arguments by which this 
Arucle of the Christian Doctrine 
has been opposed.” Dr. Magee 
himself acknowledges that this is 
‘fa matter not necessarily con. 
nected’’* with the subject of his 
discourses: he seems determined, 
however, to lose no opportunity 
of aiming a blow at those whom 
he designates as. Sucimians; though, 
in this goodly attempt, he seldom 
fails of exposing his own precipi- 
tancy and disingenuousness. 

A writer on whom he frequently 
animadverts, had referred to Mr, 


—. 





* P. 85. 


Lindsey’s Apology, Xc. and tu 
the Sequel to that Apology, as 
ranking among certain publica. 
tions in which a just explanation 
is given of texts that are supposed 
to affirm the pre-existence of Jesus 
Christ. [Tt might surely then have 
been expected that if our author 
judged proper to notice Mr. 
Lindsey’s opinious and criticisms 
upon this matter, he would have 
sought for them chiefly, if not 
exclusively, in those of that gen- 
tlheman’s works which bear his 
name, and the titles of which Dr, 
M. had just quoted before. De. 
clining this fair and ingenuous 
course, he contents hims:!f with 
censuring an Essay which le as- 
sumes to have been composed by 
Mr. Lindsey.t This paper, ine 
serted in the second volume of the 
Theological Repository, and pro- 
fessing to offer ‘‘ Brief remarks 
concerning the two creations,” 1s 
designed to shew that none but a 





+ Our copy of the Theological Re- 
pository belonged formerly to a distin- 
guished scholar, who, in the margia 
of the table of the contents of the ear 
licr volumes, has marked the names of 
many of the writers, We perceive that 
he assigns to Mr. L. the Essay 
question. Dr. Magee too ~~ no doubt, 
enj opportunities of ascertain- 
a a gor ag several contributors. 
However, when a person writes an 0c 
casional and anonymous Essay, 4 
also larger and avowed works on the 
very same subject, it would seem 04- 
tural to look in the latter for bis sene 
timents and reasonings—the more $0 ! 
weare directed thither for them. This 
is a kind of literary’ decorum, and in- 
deed justice, of which no upright,.no 
impartial scholar will be — 
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moral and spiritual creation can 
be ascribed to Christ. And be. 
cause, according to the Jllustra- 
tor, Mr. L’s arguments amount 
to nothing, he is pleased to add, 
*©Mr. Belsham’s assertion that 
Mr. Lindsey would overturn the 
notion of the pre-existence of 
Christ, is maintained by Mr. 
Lindsey’s own assertion that he 
has done so.*’? It were not diffi- 
cult to vindicate the Essay from 
the Dean of Cork’s allegations 
concerning it. But on this un- 
dertaking we are not called to 
enter ull he shall have refuted the 
Apology and the Sequel to the 
Apology. May we not conclude 
from his silence respecting those 
performances that he found it 
prudent not to glance at what Mr. 
L. has there advanced in relation 
to the two creations and ihe pre- 
existence of our Lord? 

Our author supposes* that when 
Paul declares Jesus Christ to be 
the Lord from heaven, he asserts 
his pre-existence. We have sel. 
dom met with a stranger exposi- 
tion of scripture even from illite- 
rate commentators. On observing 
the connection of this passage, we 
see that it is explained by such 
texts as the following: Philipp. 
ii, 20, “Our citizenship is in 
heaven, whence also we look for 
the Saviour,’ &c. Thess. iv. 
16, “The Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven, with a shout,” 
&e. The Lord from heaven, is a 
description of Christ, at what di- 
vines call his second coming: and 
in the 47th verse of 1Cor. xv. 
there is an implied contrast be- 
tween the glorified body of the 
second Adam, with the earthly, 





* P.71. 
VOL. Ix. Av 





decaying tabernacle of the first. 
Ver. 49, and 2 Cor. v. 1. 

It is not true that ds@ never im. 
plies (he Anal cause * unless when 
joined with the accusative.” +t-—But 
the late Mr. Simpson, of Bath, 
has, we think, correctly explained 
Heb. i, 2, in his valuable Essays 
on the Language of Scripture. 

We are referred by the Dean of 
Cork to Rosenmuller’s Scholia on 
Col. i. 16.9¢ That commentator 
there lays before his readers the 
opinion of the German divines Er- 
nesti and Teller, who understand 
the passage of a new moral creae 
tion wrought in the world by the 
gospel of Christ. A fair contro. 
versialist would not, like Dr. Ma. 
gee, have suppressed the circum- 
stance that Rosenmuller himself 
as favourable to this interpreta. 
tion; acknowledging indeed that 
it is apparently forced, yet that it 
has the sanction of the context— 
hac interpretatio, quamvis durior 
esse videatur, contextui et 11s que 
v. 20, dicuntur, bene respondet. 
Such a decision is jn the spirit of 
true criticism. 

The Illustrator’s second note 
professes to treat of ‘* Unitarian 
objections to the religious obser- 
vance of stated days.” Now to 
the religious observance of the day 
vulgarly denominated Good Fri- 
day,|| all Dissenters, whether Trie 
nitarian or Unitarian, entertain 
insuperable objections: for they 
allege that it rests on no other 
basis than human authority. As 
to the question, whether a sab- 
batical institution form part of 
Christianity, Unitarians are not 
agreed in opinion; and it has been 





t Vol. ii. 93, &e. 


t 72; 73. 


q 78. 
| The day first referred to by Dr. M. 
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answered in the negative by di- 
vines of the Church of England,* 
as wellas by Mr. Belsham. With 
the ostensible subject of Dr. Ma- 
gee’s volumes it has no concern: 
let our readers judge whether his 
learning or his candour, or both, 
be not impeached by his intro- 
duction of it, 

Of the third note the title ts, 
** On the Importance of the Doc. 
trine of Redemption.”” Dr. Ma. 
gee here assumes that this doc. 
trine, as held by the established 
church, is perfectly scriptural. 
In the judgment of others, as in 
that of the author of the ** History 
of the Corruptions of Christianity” 
(whose sentiments, however, are 
to be collected rather from the 
works to which bis name is_pre- 
fixed than from ‘his early com- 
munications to the Theological 
Repository), it is * a new hypo- 
thesis.” Particular articles of be- 
lief may be highly momentous so 
far as they compose and sustain a 
system of divinity: and yet the 
system may be visionary ! 

It isthe object of the following 
note (ihe fourth) to shew that 
** pardon is not NECESSARILY 
cunsequent upon repentance.” 
The reverse of this proposition 
(Dr. M. deems it deistical) was 
maintained by Warburton. But 
we shall not enter upon the con. 
troversy. Abstract and metapby- 
sical discussions are less gratify. 


ing to us than the declarations of 


revealed religion, by which we 
ure taught that Gud actually par- 
dons sins upon repentance. 

For this reason we shall only 
observe respecting note V. 





* Ogden, Paley, &c. By the religious 
observance of Good Friday, Dr. M. un- 
derstands the separation of it from secular 
employments, 





“ The sense entertained by mankind 
on the natural inefficacy of repentance 
proved from the history of human sa- 
crifices,”” 

that it is a very needless and 
irrelevant display of the Dean of 
Cork’s reading. Even if Dr. 
Priestley, in one of his juvenile 
IXssays, bas expressed himselt 
advertently on this head, | 
can the error implicate the cha. 
racter or the creed of the body of 
Unitarians, whose honourable dis. 
tinction it is to ** call no man 
master??? We _ would, besides, 
ask the Illustrator, whether we 
are to take our ideas of the reli- 
gion of nature from the opinions 
of men in regard to God's cha- 
racter and government, after a 
debasing and cruel idolatry bad 
overspread the earth, or irom the 
belief and worship prevalent in the 
earliest periods which history ree 
cords? 

‘* The multiplied operation of 
the divine acts”? [asserted in the 
next note], is a truth which we 
do not question; however we may 
differ from Dr. M. in the appli- 
cation he now makes of it. On 
points of which we can know little 
or nothing except from revelation, 
itis our practice to ask, not how 
many or how few ends may the 
Supreme Being be supposed to 
have in view, but—what ends has 
he been pleased to represent him- 
self as keeping in sight? 

It is little creditable to Dr. Ma- 
gee that he deals in ‘* dastardly 
generalities.” Thus, in No. VII. 
entitled, ‘** Deistical Reasoning 
instanced in Chubb,’’ he says, 
‘there is good reason to think 
that this writer [Chubb] is held in 
no small estimation by those who 
claim to be enlightened professors 
of Christianity.”? Now were the 
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fact what the Dean of Cork wishes 
his readers to imagine, nothing 
would be easier than to adduce 
proofs of the regard of Unitanans 
for Chubb’s character and works ; 
a task from which our authorvery 
discreetly shrinks. Intent, how- 
ever, upon identifying ** the So. 
cinian, or Unitarian” with the 
Deist, he retails from Leslie the 
solemn address of the English 
Unitarians to the Mahometan 
Ambassador of Morocco, in the 
reign of Charles the Second. ‘There 
is strong evidence to conclude that 
this address has been fabricated, 
for the purpose of inflaming men’s 
prejudices against Unitarian Chiris- 
tians.* 

Being as firmly persuaded as 
Dr. M. or his most orthodox 
hearers and readers, of ** the con. 
sistency of prayer with the Divine 
Immutability,” we are not called 
upon to do more than copy the 
title of No. VIII. 

Although the ensuing note (1X) 
is ** on the granting of the Divine 
forgiveness through a mediator or 
intercessor,’’ the greater part of 
it treats of the eflicacy of énter- 
cessionary prayer.t Upon this 
topic, we own, we agree substan- 
tially with the late Dr. Price, 
extracts from whose Dissertations, 
&c. are given in this [ddustratzon. 
There are, no doubt, instances in 
the Old Testament of forgiveness 
upon intercession: yet, as far as 
we recollect, ail the offers and 
promises of heavenly mercy to the 
penitent, are made * without re- 
serve.’ Dr. M. has not brought 





* Sec “A Plea for Unitarian Dis- 


senters,”” &c, By Robert Aspland, 97— 
107. Rev. 


+ It would be extremely difficult to 


prove that intercessory prayer is analo- 
gous to the popular view of sacrifice, &c. 
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forward any examples of the con- 
trary: nor is the case of Isaac, in 
Gen. xxvi. 24, one of pardon. 

In No. X, ™ On Unitarians ; 
or rational Dissenters,” an ob- 
noxious class of men are sneered 
at, after the Dean of Cork’s man. 
ner, as an enlightened sect: and 
he presents to the public the very 
important information that he 
chuses to style them by the name 
which they prefer; though he is 
perfectly aware, at the same time, 
of the impropriety of its appropri. 
ation. After such a statement, 
how happens it that he speaks of 
them so often as Socinians ? 

It is nota fact, as this writer 
would represent [in Note XI, ** On 
the distinction between Unitarians 
and Socinians’’], that Unitarians 
divest our Lord of his regal and 
sacerdotal character: they grate- 
fully welcome and preach him un. 
der both. Nor is this the point 
of distinction between themselves 
and the followers of Socinus. Unie 
tarians do not worship, like the 
Polish reformer and his disciples, 
an exalted man, 

If by the corruption of man’s 
natural state [the point ostensibly 
discussed in No. XII.] Dr. M. 
means, as his reference to Leland 
on the Advantage and Necessity 
of the Christian Revelation would 
denote, the debasement of religion 
and morals in the heathen world, 
he adverts to a fact which no 
Christian will deny, On the other 
hand, if he use this phraseology 
to enunciate, as it were, the po. 
pular doctrines of original sin, he 
touches upon an opinion which, 
atleast, is highly controvertible. 
These two subjects, in truth, are 
far from being identical; although 
the Dean of Cork and Mr. Wil- 
berforce seem to confound them 
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—eimploying here that vague and 
inaccurate language which arises 
from the want of clear and con. 
sistent ideas upon the matter in 
question. Much of the note be- 
fore us, is occupied in some cu. 
rious intelligence respecting the 
sentiments, &c. of the Wesleian 
Methodists, against whom our 
(ilustrator inveighs with conside- 
rable bitterness, and whom he 
describes as “‘ agreeing most ex. 
actly with the follower of Priestley 
In that vain self-complacency 
which exults in the reflexion that 
they are not as other men are”? 

Although this writer dilates in 
No. XIII. ‘* on the misrepresen- 
tation of the doctrine of atone. 
ment by Unitarians,’’? yet neither 
Dr. Priestley nor Mr. Belsham has 
made an exaggerated statement of 
the manner in which it is gene. 
rally illustrated and defended. 
Whether the Dean of Cork will 
adopt or not the mode of reason- 
ing by which ** the orthodox” 
connect the tenet of the atonement 
with that of the divinity of Christ, 
the fact of such reasoning being 
used remains the same. ‘Lhe great 
body of persons who embrace the 
popular faith believe that no be. 
ing who is not essentially divine 
could offer a full satisfaction for 
the sins of men to the offended 
majesty of God. 

It has been the uniform practice 
of such polemics as Dr. Magee to 
charge their opponents with * dis. 
respect of scripture.’’ This is the 
burden of his complaint(No. XIV.) 
in regard to “* Unitarian writers.”’ 
Men who will not read and inter. 
pret the Bible under the influence 
of creeds subscribed previously to 
examination—men who act upon 
the principles of Protestantism, 
and who understand and apply the 


rules which have been exemplified 
by the best critics, both sacred and 
profane—naturally fall under the 
heavy censures of those to whose 
prepossessions this course of study 
would be fata. From judges thus 
partialand inflamed, Unitarians are 
pot afraid of appealing to persons 
whose decisions are not likely to 
be dictated by self-interest and 
prejudice. 

Writers of the Unitarian school 
are further accused (No. XY.) of 
entertaining ** heathen notions of 
merit.” ‘They were classed before 
with Deists and Mahometans: 
they are now to be ranked (so it 
pleases Dr. Magee) among the 
Stoics! ‘Lhe philosophy ef the 
Porch was not the worst of the 
Pagan systems; though we shall 
acknowledge ourselves not more 
enamoured than the Dean of Cork 
with its boastful spirit and lan- 
guage. But, after all, what is the 
apparent support of so extraordi- 
nary an accusation ? ‘Ihe solitary, 
ambiguous example of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, in the following sentence: 
‘* When a man like Dr. Price is 
about to resign his soul into the 
hands of bis Maker, he ought to 
do it not only with a reliance on 
his mercy but his justice.” Now 
if our readers will turn to the va- 
luable publication of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s,* from which these words 
are extracted, they will discover, 
what our Illustrator has thought 
fit to pass in silence, that she is 
here contrasting the case of a good 
man drawing near to the close of 
‘$a life, not free indeed from 
faults, but pure from crime,” with 
‘the indecent confidence of @ 
Dodd, and the debasing terrors of 


a, 


* Thoughts on Public Worship, be. 
71, &c. 
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a Johnson.” Thus viewed in rela. 
tion to its Context (a mode of in- 
terpretation, we know, not very 
acceptable to Dr. M.), the passage 
is not opposed by cither the de- 
clarations or the spirit of that 
gospel which speaks of “ the re- 
compence of reward,” and exhi. 
bits the servants of God as looking 
forward with humble trust to the 
appearance of ‘* the Lord, the 
righteous judge.” When the Dean 
asks, “* Oo casting an eye into the 
works of Priestley, Lindsey, Evan- 
son, Wakefield, Belsham, and the 
other Unitarian writers, do we not 
instantly recognize that proud, and 
independent, and, I had. almost 
said, heaven-defying self-reliance, 
which [had] once distinguished the 
haughty disciple of the Stoa???— 
we smile at his empty pomposity 
of manner and expression, and are 
tempted to observe that it is much 
easier to hazard than to justify 
such questions. 

Our Illustrator devotes a nute 
[XVI.] to ** Dre John Taylor’s 
Scheme of Atonement,” which we 
do not admit, and therefore are 
not required to vindicate. And 
we shall here remark, once for 
all, that we cannot but suspect 
the pretensions of those doctrines 
—such as the Trinity and the 
Atonement—of which it is judged 
necessary to propose a scheme. 
This very circumstance is pre- 
sumptive of their being of human 
origin. The unity and the essen- 
tial goodness of God, are written 
in the most luminous characters 
on the pages of the volume of re. 
velation: and who ever thought 
of laying down a scheme of them ? 
—Taylor’s Key to the Apostolic 
Writings merits, however, the 
attention of the student in divinity, 
whether all the writer’s interpre. 


tations be adopted or not: on the 
subject of sacrifice he has been 
animadverted upon with great 
acuteness and force, and, for the 
most part, with exemplary cane 
dour, by Dr. Richie, in his * Cri- 
ticism on modern Notions of Atone- 
ment,’’ the manuscript of which 
was revised by Lardner,” 

The Dean of Cork contends 
(No. XVII) that “ the doctrine of 
Atonement” is ** falsely charged 
with (he presumption of pronounc- 
ing on the necessity ot Christ’s 
death.”? This note is levelled 
against one of H. Taylor's alle. 
gations in the letters of Ben More 
decat. ** That men,’ says Dr. 
M., ** could not have been for. 
viven unless Christ had suffered to 
purchase their forgiveness, is no 
part of the doctrine of atonement, 
as held by the Church of Eng. 
land.’? Be this as it may—such, 
assuredly, 1s the doctrine of Atone. 
ment as held by the majority of 
its professors, who, thus far, at 
least, are very consistent with 
themselves. If the received tenet 
be true, the necessity of Christ's 
death, in the sense which our au- 
thor opposes, follows of course, 
The title which this gentleman 
has chosen to give to the note be. 
fore us, is very indefinite and ob- 
scure: we are not fond of “a 
priori reasoning” on theological 
topics; yet we cannot but be 
friends to distinct ideas and ine 
telligible expressions. 

In the succeeding note, (XVIII) 
“On the Mode of Reasoning 
whereby the sufficiency of Good 
Works without Mediation is at- 
tempted to be defended from 
Scripture,’? two sentences occur 
which call, particularly, for our 


* Life, by Kippis, Ixvi., &c. 
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strictures. ‘** It has been well re. 
marked,”’ writes Dr. M. * that 
all such declarations in Scripture 
as promise pardon to repentance, 
and are thence inferred to pro- 
nounce repentance of itself suffi- 
cient, as they were subsequent to 
the promise of a Redeemer, must 
be altogether inconclusive, even 
viewed in a distinct and indepen- 
dent light, inasmuch as it may 
have been in virtue of the pre. 
ordained atonement, that this re- 
pentance was accepted.” Tere 
then we have, ex concesso, hypo. 
thesis against fact: by the admis. 
sion of the Dean of Cork himself, 
there are declarations in scripture 
which promise pardon to repen. 
tance; and yet, to prove the in. 
sufficiency of this repentance the 
conjecture (for it amounts to no. 
thing more) is bazarded that such 


sorrow for sin and amendment of 


life, may have been accepted in 
virtue of the pre-ordained atone- 
ment! Let the Dean of Cork 
produce, ifhe can, a single pas. 
sage in favour of this position : and 
let him further shew on what au- 
thority he limits the application 
of such phrases as the free grace 
of God, which, he tells us, mean 
nothing more than that the Divine 
forgiveness of sinners was ** free 
with respect to any merits on the 
part of man.’? We agree with 
him that no merits are to be 
urged. ‘This, nee y is but a 
partial statement. If God justify 
us freely by his grace, this free. 
dom of mercy must imply the 
absence of any FOREIGN conside- 
ration whatever, on one side and 
onthe other. He does not freely 
forgive a debt who receives the 
payment of it—nor does repen. 
tance confer a claim, though the 
impenitent transgressor 1s obviously 


ina state which renders him in. 
capable of pardon. 

Our author’s purpose in No, 
XIX, Is to make it appear that 
** the want of a discoverable con- 
nexion between the means and 
the end, equally applics to every 
scheme ofatonement.”? We shall 
not detain our readers by many 
observations upon this note. Dr. 
Magee, however, ought to know 
that the connecting link of cause 
and effect is not a mystery, in the 
scriptura al sense of the word mys 
tery,* aud that in no one passage 
of the Bible is the scheme of our 
redemption styled mysterious, ace 
cording to the signification which 
the Dean of Cork affixes to the 
epithet. 

The note at which we next ar- 
rive (XX.), is of much greater 
importance —** On the Scripture 
[Scriptural] Phrase of our 9p 
reconciled to Ged.” Dr. M. 
singularly unfortunate in his re- 
ferences to Rosenmuller; this 
excellent ciilic’s exposition ol 
Matt. v. 24, and 2 Cor. v. 20; 
being pointediy in opposition to 
that seuse of the words, be recon- 
ciled, &c. for which the Dean ot 
Cork is an advocate. On the 
former passage Rosenmuller says 
—** KaraaararresSau, redire im 
gratiam ; quod fieri solet testando 
nolle nos factum. Non Is tantum 
reconciliatur et cum altero in gra- 
tiam re dit, qui veniam dat, verum 
etiam is qui veniam petit: "—on 
the other text he offers this com- 
ment, ‘“* Karaaa aryyle Tw Oz.) 
In gratiam redite cum Deo, ut 
Matt. v. 24, dinraayy Os Tw adehfevs 
in gratiam redi cum altero. Ad. 


° Some ‘good observes ations 
scriptural seuse of the word, w! ; 
found in Sherlock’s Sermons, Vel. | 


(Ed. Gth,) 131, &e. 
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apostolus, ut homi- 
‘te et digne wstiment illam 
Dei benevelenuah, qua per 
Christum tam lJuculenter homi- 


nibus demonsirata est, et mentem 
aliam, meliorem induant, qua 
digtia sit tanto beneticio.’? The 


latter of these passages is decisive 
of the controversy. ‘To evince 
that God forgives freely, and that 
the death of Jesus Christis neither 
propiliatory hor vicarious, we ap- 
peal to the following declarations 
of the apostle Paul’s :—** Ged hath 
reconejled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ—God was in Christ recon. 


ciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing = their trespasses unto 


them.’ ‘These sentences teach us, 
in the first place, that the proposal 
of reconciliation Comes from God 
—he reconciles the world unto 
himself. We learn hence, 
condly, that Jesus Christ is his 
hiinister of reconciliation. And, 
lastly, the nature of this reconci- 
liation is here set forth—it is the 
pardon of sin: it is the not im- 
puting their trespasses unto men. 
It is obvious then tbat, even 
should we admit the justness of 
Hammond’s and Whitby’s criti- 
cisms upon some of those verses 
which speak of the reconciliation 
of man (to man.—2 Cor. v. 18, 19 
20, is astatement of the unpure 
chased compassion of the Father 
of mercies to our guilty race! In 
the gospel he has been pleased to 
assure us that, on laying aside 
our enmity, we shall be restored 
to his favour. 

‘These remarks will apply to 
Dr. Magee’s next note (XX1), 
which is, * On the True Dis- 
tinction between the laying aside 
our Enmity to God and being re- 
conciled to Him: in our judg- 
ment, it is a distinction which was 


5Ce 
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unknown to the apostle of the 
Gentiles.* 

‘* That the sinner is the object 
of the divine displeasure,’”? who 
can reasonably question? It was 
unnecessary for the Dean of Cork 
to bring proofs from scripture (and 
in his twenty-second note he pro- 
duces a few) of a truth so evident. 
The impenitent transgressor can. 
not be the object of bis Maker's 
complacency, but the contrary. 
This is the acknowledged doctrine 
of the sacred writings. Dr. Mae 
gee’s quotation from Adam Smith 
in support of the notion that “the 
most dreadful atonement has been 
paid for our manifold  transgres- 
sions and iniquities,” is neither 
fair nor pertinent. It is unfair, 
because in the later editions of 
the Theory of Moral Sentiments 
** no one sentence appears of this 
extract :”? it is foreign to the pur. 
pose, because Adam Smith, we 
understand, was not a believer in 
revelation, against which he, pro. 
bably, was biassed by a survey 
of the current articles of faith, 
which he seems to have mistaken 
for the religion of Jesus Christ! 
Of what value, upon such a sub. 
ject, is the opinion of aman, 
however gifted, and in other re- 
» spects accomplished, who had not 
studied it? 

It ought to be well considered 
Ww hether Dr. M’s. alleged instance 
(No. XXIII) from the book of Job, 
of sacrifice being prescribed, to 
avert God's anger, militates against 
the position of Dr. Priestley, 
‘* that mankind in the patriarch’s 
time had not the least apprehen. 
sion that repentance and reforma. 





* In 2 Cor. v. 15, Paul has ex.. 
plained the admonition which he gives 
in the twentieth verse. 
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tion alone, without the sufferings 
or merit of any Being whatever, 
woula not sufficiently atone for 
past offences.” Let the book of 
Job, says the Dean of Cork, speak 
for etse/f: and so say we! In the 
former of the extracts which this 
author has made from it there is 
a total silence concerning the suf. 


fertngs of any being : and the only 


merit there ascribed to Job, is 
that of having spoken of God 
** the thing that is right,” or of 
having uttered more henourable 
sentiments in respect of the divine 
character and government than 
his three friends. The passage 
must therefore be understood as 
containing the decision of the Al- 
mighty upon this memorable dis. 
pute: nor should our author, in 
fairness, have quoted one or two 
sentences only from Dr. Priestley’s 
Essay, and omitted the clauses 
which ascertain and vindicate this 
writer’s meaning ; the whole pa- 


rm? 

ragraph in the Theological Repo- 
sitory being as follows: ** And 
doth not the Almighty himself give 
a sanction to the sentiments of 
these discourses, when, upon 
Job’s simply professing his repen- 
tance, (as in Chap. xlii. 5, ** 1 
have heard of thee with the hear- 
ing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth thee; therefore I abhor my- 
self, and repent in dust and ashes”) 
we read that the Lord turned 
again the captivity of Job, and 
blessed his latter end more than 
his beginning? verses 10, 12.” 
Theol. Repos. Vol. 1. 404, 

Our readers being thus put in 
possession of the matter at issue, 
will perceive that Dr. Priestley 
has not made his assertions without 
or against evidence: they will 
remark, too, that intercessory 
prayer and atonement (in the po- 


pular acceptation of that word) 
are contounded tocether by the 
Dean of Cork, who gratuitously 
SUP poses that inte reession dé notes 
merit, and who charges his own 
errors on his antagonist. As to 
the fact of ** Job’s offering burnt 
offerings according to the number 
of his sons,” it illustrates the picty 
and paternal affection of the pa- 
triarch, but, obviously, has no 
bearing on the que tion, whether 


repentance and reformation c/one, 
without the sufferings or merit of 
any being whatever, be sufficient 


to. atone for past oflences! 


In Note XXIV [** On the At- 
tribute of the Divine Justice’ | vu 
author seems to us to combata 
sentiment which Dr. Priestley 
never maintained, and to lay down, 
at least, one inference which Dr. 
Priestley would not have impugned. 
Where has Dr. P. stated, or even 
insinuated, that ** the very notion 
of punishment is incompatible with 
pure benevolence?” Where has 
he denied that the hardened and 
unrelenting offender is a fit object 
of the punitive justice of his Ma. 
ker? Justice in the Deity is Div 
vine goodness regulated by Divine 
holiness and wisdom : it is there- 
fore a modification of God’s be- 
nevolence. Nor is Dr. P. ‘¢ guilty 
of most unworthy trifling” in his 
use of the term as applied to the 
Deity: nor does he employ it as 
‘* a sound to save appearances.” 

The twenty-fifth note 1s On 
the Text in John,* describing our 
Lord, as “the lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sins of the world. 
According to H. Taylor [Ben 
Mordecai], the allusion, in this 
passage, is to the 53d chapter of 
Isaiah : in Dr. M’s. opinion, It 1s 





® John i. 29. 
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‘€ tothe Paschal lamb, or to the 
Jamb which under the Jewish law 
was offered daily forthe sins of the 
people.’ We believe that this 
interpretation by the Dean of Cork 
is correct: but it will not thence 
follow that the figure justifies the 
prevailing theory of sacrifice and 
atonement. 

There are only three passages in 
the English Testament where the 
word propitiation occurs: and in 
one of these, Rom. iii. 25, itshould 
have been differently translated ; 
the application of the original 
term in the LXX being uniformly 
to the mercy-seat, which render. 
ing is sanctioned by the great au- 
thorities of Joseph Mede and Mr. 
Locke as well as of Krebsius and 
J. Taylor. Heb. ix. 5, both in 
the Greek and in our public ver- 
sion warrants this translation. We 
presume that the meaning of terms 
found in the Septuagint should 
generally determine their sense 
when used by the evangelists and 
apostles. And we perceive that 
in Ps, cxxx. 4, sAwopmog signifies 
jorgiveness—condonatto, remissio. 
—These observations we oppose 
to Dr. M’s note (XXVI) ‘On 
the meaning of the word propiiia- 
tion in the New Testament.’ 

He enumerates (under No. 
XXVII,) several ** texts descri- 
bing Christ’s death as a sacrifice 
forsin.” In some of these passages 
no sacrificial terms or references 
appear. This, we think, is par- 
ticularly true of Matt. xx. 28,° 
with which Mark x. 45, is parallels 
though Dr. M. quotes them as 
being distincte—The marginal read- 
ing of Isaiah liii. 10, in the public 





aut: 


“ 


AvTe6v has an allusion to cap- 
lives in war, &c. Its senses are eX- 
celfently stated by Schleusner. 

VOL. Ix, 4x 





version, is, ** When his soul shall 
make an offering for sin: but 
Cranmer’s or the Great Bible ren. 
ders the clause, ‘‘ when he had 
made his soul an offering for sin.” 
In both these translations we find 
the verb employed in the third 
person ;: there is a difference, howe 
ever, rm the nominative case to it; 
and the Dean of Cork, who is so 
zealous in exposing the real or 
imagined indadvertencies of Dr. 
Priestley, in an Essay, published 
forty-five years ago, would have 
done well to state this difference 
with precision. We shall admit 
that Christ’s death was an offering 
for sin. So far, there is no dispute 
between the Illustrator and oure 
selves. Why does he constrain 
us to remind him that the question 
before us is, whether this offering 
was a substitution of punishment 
and a propitiation of wrath ? 

In No. XXVIII. Dr. Magee 
concedes that the word xaradarryy 
should have been translated ree 
conciliation in Rom, v. 11. Chris 
tians are there said to have 
received the reconciliation, i.e. 
they are invited to be reconciled to 
God, conformably with the lan 
guage of the same apostle in 2 Cor. 
v. 19—@i, 

Not denying “ that Christ's 
death is described in scripture as 
a sin-offering,”’ + we feel little in- 
terested in the note which follows. 
Is this the only instance in the 
sacred volume in which Dr. M. 
has discovered a metonymy of the 
effect for the cause? 





+ There are some passages where 
the word &4Ze7I% seems to require 
this translation : Dr. Priestley, in bis 
Notes on Scripture (printed in 1803 and 
1804) styles Jesus the Christian sin- 
offering. V.i¥- 500. 
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It requires no * metaphysical 
ingenuity” to shew that when 
‘* Christ is said in Scripture to 
have died for us” (Note XXX), 
substitution is not necessarily or 
in fact intended. How can the 
Dean of Cork establish his posi. 
tion that ** to die instead of us, 
and to die on account of our of. 
fences perfectly agree ?” The force 
of the preposition ayvz7i is clearly 
illustrated by Heb, xu. 2. And 
if from the phrase vumee yy.wy it be 
inferred that our Lord's sufferings 
for us were penal, consistency 
requires us to admit that such also 
were those of the Christians at 
Philippi for him! Philipp. i. 29. 
Will Dr. M. call this criticism 
“* metaphysical ingenuity ?” 


Art. Il.—Selections for Reading 
and Recitation: Designed tor 
the Use of Schools. By James 
Hews Bransby. London; Print. 
ed for Cradock and Joy, Pa- 
ternoster Row. 1814, sm. 8vo. 
pp. 424. 


It is, undoubtedly, of great 
importance that young persons be 
presented with specimens of ac- 
knowledged taste and correctness 
in literary Composition, Thisend 
was eminently answered by THE 
SPEAKER [although the principal 
design of Dr. Enfield in under. 
taking that admirable work, was 
** to assist the students at War- 
rington in acquiring a just and 
gracelul elocution’’*]. The pub- 
lic, we think, will agree with us 
in opinion, that the same object 
is likely to be promoted by Mr. 
Bransby's * Selections for Reading 
and Recitation.” they consist of 
extracts from authors many of 





* His owa werde in tue Dxdication, 





Selections for Reading. 


whom have flourished subsequent! s 
to the first appearance of the 
Speaker and its Sequel, and who, 
on various accounts, are calcu- 
lated to engage ‘* the youthful 
mind.”? 

English literature is a very spa- 
cious and diversified field, over 
which the rising generation must 
not be sufiered to wander unate 
tended and at random. In Mr, 
Bransby they have a_ judicious 
guide, whose labours will aid them 
in gaining a knowledge of the 
most beautiful and valuable pro- 
ductions of this attractive region. 
When a youth of some portion of 
sensibility is thus made acquainted 
with many of the finest compost. 
tions in his native language, Pa- 
radise may be said to be opencd 
to him in the wild. Itis the ca- 
pital advantage of selectzons like the 
present that they have a tendency 
to prevent or counteract ai ine 
clination for desultory reading ; 
while they excite and strengthen 
a desire of becoming familiar with 
our best writers. 

In this compilation Mr. B. na- 
turally wishes to consult the mo- 
ral and religious interests as well 
as the mental improvement of the 
young. A wish so laudable can 
scarcely fail of being gratified. 
Christians of all denominations 
must admit that the passages he 
has seleeted are not merely un 
exceptionable, but excellently fit- 
ted to enliven and invigorate the 
noblest emotions of the human 
heart. 

To a nomber of sentences and 
paragraphs, most of which this 
gentleman laid before the public, 
last year, under another title,t 





’ + Maxims, Refiections, and Biogra- 
Phical Anecdotes; Oc. 
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succeed narrative, descriptive, 
didactic, argumentative, pathetic 
yneces, public speeches, letters, and 
miscellaneous pieces in prose.— 
Under the first of these classes 
the young reader will, we pre- 
sume, be particularly impressed 
by The surprising of Dumbarton 
Castle~—from Roberison’s History 
of Scotland*—and by the ewxecu. 
tion of the Earl of Argyle—trom 
the historical fragment of C. J. 
Fox. ‘The ** sweet and tranquil” 
slumbers of that nobleman, within 
two short hours of his death on 
a scaffold, have reminded us of 
Peter sleeping in prison (Acts xii. 
6.), ‘* betweentwo soldiers, bound 
with two chains.” Among the 
descriptive pieces some pictures, 
so we may term them, of natural 
scenery and phenomena, by Bry- 
an Edwards, Bruce, Brydone'and 
Mrs. Radcliffe, will be found not 
a little attractive.—The didactic 
pieces are recommended by the 
suitableness of them to the age and 
circumstances of the young. ‘wo 
very useful and impressive extracts 
from Paley’s Natural Theology 
appear among the argumentative 
pieces: and the pathetic ones are 
concluded by some reflectzons at 
the tomb of a beloved friend, which 
are so truly eloquent, so soothing 
and animating, and yet, we fear, 
so little known, that we shall lay 
them before our readers : 

““ Not long since thou wast what I 
am now, one of the actors in this pass- 
ing scene. ‘To all thy sighs I lent a 
pitying ear, and my heaving bosom beat 
responsive to thy sad complaints. With 
thine my tears were mingled in the 
hour of affliction ; and, when joy bright- 
ened thy countenance, my heart felt a 
kindred pleasure. With thee I sat, or 





* This incident is also well narrated 
by G. Buchanan, in Rer, Scotic, His- 
tor, L. XX. § 290~—33. 





walked by the way, and held sweet 
converse, To thee my soul was knit 
by the ties of cordial amity and soft 
endearment. Now thou hast left me 
te mourn the loss of thee in pensive si- 
lence. On thy hallowed grave I drop 
the tender tear, and bid thy sacred ashes 
rest in peace, Ere long shall J join thee 
in thy dark abode, thy companion in 
the dust, till we be called forth toscand 
in our lot in the end of the days. In 
life was I united to thee ; in the same 
cold arms of death shall I soon lie; and 
—O transporting thought !— together 
shall we rise, no more to feel the agony 
of parting... All hail that blessed 
morn which shall restore thee to my 
fond embrace! Methinks I see its 
sprightly beams gilding the horizon, 
and leading on the bright triumphant 
day! Yonder appears the Judge arrayed 
in majesty, and holy myriads form his 
glorious train! He bids the trumpet 
sound. I hear its awful voice, which 
penetrates through all the mansions of 
the dead. Methinks, I now behold thy 
tomb opening to make a passage for 
thee. I see thy mortal frame, which 
was sown in corruption, dishonour and 
weakness, raised in incorruption, glory 
and power. Iranto meet thee on thy 
release from the bondage of the grave. 
I join thy company, and enter with 
thee into the delightful recollection of 
our former friendship. We mark with 
gratitude together the kind hand of hea- 
ven, which led us through the pilgrim- 
age of life, nor left us in the vale of 
death. Risen to pass an undeclining 
day, we renew the joys of social inter- 
course, undiminished by the fear of in. 
terruption. We trace, with admiring 
wonder and gratitude, evidences of di- 
vine wisdom and benignity in the ap- 
pointment of events, the particular uses 
of which had before cluded our disco- 
very. We survey togeiher the beauties 
of renovated nature ; and, as we gaze, 
the pleasure of each is heightened b 

the participation of the other. Wesee 

and find among the countless multitude, 
the sight of whose happiness augments 
our own, the chosen few in whom our 
souls on earth delighted. With them 
we revive our former acquaintance. En- 
gaged, with them and all around, iu 
the most pure and sublime exereise of 
our noblest powers and affections, we 
share each other’s and the general bliss. 
With the rapid improvement of our 
knowledge and goodness, the increase 
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of our felicity keeps an equal pace. 
Eternity, not to be shortened by the 
lapse of twice ten thousand ages opens 
to our enraptured minds the prospect of 
rising higher in intellectual and moral 
excellence, and higher still beyoud all 
imaginable limits. Struck with the re- 
fulgent splendours of celestial glory on 
every side, joined in the bands ofan 
indissoluble union with the assembly of 
the just made perfect, feeling within 
the refined satisfaction of conscious in- 
tegrity, placed under the government 
and protection of Jesus, the friend of 
man, rejoicing in the love and appro- 
bation of our God and Father, and se 
cure of enjoying for ever these sources 
of inexpressible delight, we find our 
happiness adequate each moment to our 
capacities, though growing fer ever in 
proportion to their continual enlarge- 
ment,” Bretland, 

The seventh chapter contains 
public speeches, of which Jr. 
Burke’s to the Electors at Bristol, 
on delining the poll (in 1780), and 
a funeral oration by the late Mr. 
Radcliffe, of Walthamstow, are, 
perhaps, the first for solid excel- 
lence of composition. Under 
the head Letters we are presented 
with one from Cowper to Lady 
Hesketh, which is singularly ele- 
gant, delicate and lively. We 
are doubtful indeed whether our 
language furnishes finer examples 
of epistolary writing than the let. 
ters of this charming poet. The 
prose selections further iuclude 
miscellaneous pieces: these, and 
not least among them, ‘* Mr. 
Pitt’s Speech on a motion for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade,” 
have, severally, great merit. But 
they are supplementary rather 
than miscellaneous ; most, if not 
all, being referable to some one of 
the preceding chapters. 

In thesecond part, which con. 
sists of pieces in poetry, nearly 
the same arrangement is observed. 
A just regard, moreover, is still 
Paid to the taste and situation of 
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young readers ; a large proportion 
of the Selections being taken from 
comparatively modern poets. At 
the same time, Mr. Bransby has 
very wisely made choice of ‘some 
few passages which, were we al. 
lowed to borrow an epiihet from 
the theatres, we might call sfock 
pieces. Of these, Wolsey and 
Cromwell, from Shakespeare, will 
always be pleasing and instruc- 
tive. Here, as in many other in- 
stances, *‘ the bard of Avon’* is 
remarkable for the grandeur and 
harmony of his versification —of 
which, however, many who in 
modern days pretend to imitate 
him, are totally forgetful. ** The 
Beggar,” by Moss,+ is given by our 
compiler, as it came from the 
author’s pen; and we observe that 
the exquisite Idyllium, by Lo- 
gan, entitled Zhe Cuckoo, is 
printed from a genuine text, un- 
corrupted by any tasteless glosses, 

Being of opinion that the best 
ends of education may be advanced 
by means of these Selections, the 
price of which renders them ge- 
nerally accessible, we take the lie 
berty of warmly recommendiig 
the present volume to the notice 
of our readers. 





Art. HI[.— A Sermon, preached 
at the Mecting. House, Salters’ 
Hall, Cannon Street, on the 
Sth of August, 1813, on the 
Death of the Rev. Hugh Wor- 
thington, in the Fortieth year of 
his Ministry in that place. With 
Explanatory Notes. By James 
Lindsay, D.D. S8vo, pp- 92. 
Johnson and Co. 


Of the late Mr. Worthington 
we have given an ample bi. giaphie 


et, 





t Mon, Repos. Vo: 3. 
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eal account (Vil. 545 and 561 
and IX. 53); otherwise we should 
have made free use of this very 
valuable funeral sermon. The 
discourse, which is stamped on 
every page with strong thinking 
and benevolent feeling, is chiefly 
a character of the deceased preach- 
er. According to our meaus of 
Judging, it is a faithful portrait. 
Dr. Lindsay, however, bas been 
solicitous to paint rather a true 
than a flattering likeness: for 
this he has been blamed by the 
adorers (as the phrase is) of Mr. 
Worthington, but on behalf of the 
public we thank him for it.* 





Art. IV. Memoirs of the Life 
and Ministry of the Rev. Hugh 
Worthington, natus July 2, 
1752, obit July 26, 1813. 
Being a Tribute of Respect to 
his Memery; by the Rev. B. 
Carpenter. 12mo. pp. 34. 
Dudley, Maurice; London, 
Sherwood and Co. Is. Gd. 


An interesting but somewhat 
singular publication. Mr. Car- 
penter was the intimate friend of 
Mr. Worthington, and has here 
given a minute description of his 
sentiments and habits. The faith 
of the deceased was Arian; his 
biographer glories in holding the 
same system. He estimates the 
comparative importance of religi- 
ous dectrines in the following 
manner (p. 16): taking the num- 
ber twenty for their aggregate im- 
portance, he allows ten of that 
number to the existence and go- 
vernment of God, five to the di- 
vine mission of Christ, three to the 
pre-existence and atonement of 





* We gave an account of an honest 
Funeral Sermon, II. 433. 





Christ and the divine influences of 
the spirit, and ¢wo to the imme= 
diate happiness of the righteous 
after death, 





Art. V. Our Lord’s Prayer 
relating to the Union subsisting 
between God his Father, Him- 
self, and his Disciples, explain- 
ed. <A Sermon, delivered at 
Taunton, on Wednesday, July 
14, 1813, before the Western 
Unitarian Society. By Tho- 
mas Howe. 12mo. pp. 48. 
Bridport, Margrie ; London, 
Eaton. 


We feel ourselves under deep 
obligations to the author of this 
sermon, for a judicious, satisface 
tory and popular explanation of 
one of the most interesting pase 
sayes of our Lord’s history, which 
has been much _ misunderstood 
and misrepresented, especially 
amongst the common _ people. 
The discourse is enriched with 
many valuable notes, some of 
which exhibit a pleasing view of 
experimental religion on rational 


principles. 





Art. VI. The Unitarian Doctrine 
stated, and the Objections to 
it obviated, on the Ground of 
Christ’s Declaration: a Sere 
mon, preached before the De- 
von and Cornwall Association, 
at Plymouth, on the 6th of July, 
1814; and on the 13th before 
the Western Unitarian Societ 
at Yeovil, Somersetshire, 8? 
Joshua Toulmin, D. D. 12mo. 

p. 40. 

r. Toulmin has here contrie 
buted a valuable addition to the 
stock of Unitarian defences. From 
John xvii. 3, he lays down the 
principles, 1. That the Being to 
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whom our Lord prayed was the 
only true God, and 2, That Je- 
sus, the Christ or anointed, was 
his messenger. After arguing 
these with ability and clearness, 
he proceeds to vindicate Unita- 
rians from the charges of disre. 
garding the scriptures, of degrad. 
ing Jesus Christ, and of holding 
a cold and inefficient set of prin. 
ciples. It would betray insensi- 
bility to the true excellence of a 
sermon if we were to content our- 
selves with saying that the vindica. 
tion is complete; it also breathes 
& warm and pure evangelical 
spirit, which becomes and denotes 
a coadjutor of Priestley and Lind. 
sey. 





Art. VII. Onthe Truth and Va- 
lue of the Unitarian Doctrine. 
A Sermon, preached at the 
Old Meeting in Yarmouth, on 
Thursday, July 21, 1814, be. 
fore the Members of the Eastern 
Unitarian Society. By Thomas 
Madge. 12mo. pp. 60. John- 
son and Co, Is. 6d. 


The object of this sermon is 
twofold, first to prove from scrip- 
ture that the Father is the only 
true God, and next, to reply to a 
favourite objection of our Trini- 
tarian brethren, that Unitarianism 
is not adapted to the wants and 
wishes of the human heart. The 
former part is as close a piece of 
reasoning as we ever read, and the 
latter is a rich specimen of per- 
suasive eloquence: both are ad- 
mirably adapted to the occasion 
of the Sermon, to which we are 
dently wish, for the sake of truth 


and virtue, an extensive circula. 
thon. 
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Art. VIII. The Nature, Manner 
and Extent of Gespel Salva- 
tion. A Sermon, preached on 
Wednesday, July 28, 1813, in 
Skinners’ Hall, Edinburgh, be. 
fore the First Annual Meeting 
of the General Association of 
the Unitarians of Scotland. 
By James Yates, M. A. With 
an Address, explaining the ob- 
jects of the Association. By 
T. Southwood Smith. 8vo. pp. 
48. Glasgow, Brash and Reid ; 
London, Eaton. 


There is a serious, candid, 
evangelical spirit in these dis 
courses, which is well adapted to 
the recommendation of the pure 
gospel and peculiarly suited to 
the meridian of Scotland. The 
Sermon shews that Mr, James 
Yates is familiar with the scrip- 
tures and with the principles of 
sound biblical criticism ; and the 
Address proves Mr. Smith to be 
thoroughly acquainted with reli- 
gious systems and to be well pre- 
pared to represent his own to ad- 
vantage. We should rejoice to 
see this joint publication of these 
Unitarian brethren, the respected 
pastors of the two Unitarian 
churches at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, in the hands of inquirers 
after and lovers of truth, through- 
out the empire. 





Art. IX, Conversations between 
an Unitarian Missionary and 
a Friend on the Doctrine of 
the Trinity. By A. Bennett. 
12mo. pp. 46. Eaton. 1813. 


Mr. Bennett here presents Us 
with a specimen of the Conversa- 
tions which he is accustomed to 
hold as an Unitarian Missionary- 
The Dialogue turns on the texts 
which are brought to prove the 
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doctrine of the Trinity, and is 
sufficiently critical to do justice 
to the subject, and at the same 
time spirited and plain. In so 
small a compass it would be dif- 
ficult to find so complete an an- 
swer to the texts of scripture 
commonly alledged by Trinita- 
rians. 

Should the present tract be 
approved by the public, Mr. Ben. 
nett announces a design of pen- 
ning other Conversations,—on the 
Person of Christ, the Personality 
of the Holy Ghost and the Doc- 
trine of the Atonement. So valua. 
ble do we deem the little work be- 
fore us, and so highly do we esteem 
Mr. Bennett’s talents for popular 
writing, that we should rejoice if 
the present notice should uccasion 
such inquiry after the Conversa- 


- 


tions as to induce the author to 
extend and complete his plan. 

‘The Conversations are dedicate 
ed ‘* To the Members of the Uni- 
tarian Fund,” who will be pleased 
to see how fully the author is 
qualified for ‘*the honourable 
office,” that of missionary, in which » 
he stands related to that Society. 





Art. X. dn Answer to the 
Question, Why are you not 
a Trinitarian? By Richard 
Wright. 12mo. pp. 12. Eaton. 
1813. 3d. 

A tract in Mr. Wright’s usual 
manner, judicious, clear and fore 
cible; and particularly suited for 
distribution amongst the unlearn- 
ed, 
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Mr. Jevans, on Jewish Sin. 
Offerings. 
Bloxham, Oct. 25, 1814. 


Mr. Epiror, 

You recollect my remarks on 
Jewish sin-offerings, which were 
inserted in your valuable Miscel- 
lany for August, 1811 [VI. 485, 
486]. My worthy and learned tu. 
tor, Mr. Belsham, has lately said, 
“nothing appears to me more 
easily proved, than that the very 
idea of an atonement being made 


for a voluntary offence seldom, ¢f 


” 


ever occurs in the Old ‘Testament. 
—See Mr. Belsham’s Discourse 
onthe Progress of Intel. Moral 
and Rel, Improvement, with an 
Appendix to the Bp. of St. Da- 
vid’s. P, 137. 


This subject appears to me of 
so much importance that it ought 
to be thoroughly investigated. 

I, It is allowed by all persons 
that atonement was appointed to 
be made for sins of ignorance. 
Levit. iv. and v. 

Il, It is also, I shall take it for 
granted, allowed that atonement 
was made for ali sins of tgnorance. 
— But, 

If, Some sins of ignorance 
have probably more guilt attached 
to them than some wilful offences 
have. Consider the behaviour of 
Saul, as a mad persecutor, and 
say whether some of his sins of 
ig@orance were not attended with 
as much or more guilt than some 
wilful breaches of the law were. 
See Acts ix. and 1 Tim,i. And 
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if so is it probable that atonement 
would be appointed for the one 
and not for the other? 

IV. Atonement was appointed 
to be made for certain wilful 
breaches of four of the laws con- 
tained in the decalogue, that is, 
the third, the eighth, the ninth 
and the tenth. This is too evident 
to be denied. See Levit. vi, 1— 
7. -** And the Lord spake unto 
Moses saying, if a soul sin, and 
commit a trespass against the 
Lord, and lye unto his neighbour 
in that which was delivered him 
to keep; or in fellowship, or in 
a thing taken away by violence, 
or hath deceived his neighbour, 
or have found that which was lost, 
and lyeth concerning it, and swear- 
eth falsely ; in any of all these that 
a mandcoth, sinning therein,—then 
it shall be, because he hath 
sinned and is guilty, that he shall 
restore that which he took violently 
away, or the thing which he hath 
deceitfully gotten, or that which 
was delivered him to keep, or the 
lost thing which he found, or all that 
about which he hath sworn falsely; 
he shall even restore it in the 
principal, and shall add the fifth 
part more thereto, and give it unto 
him to whom it appertaineth, in 
the day of his trespass.offering. 
And he shall bring his trespass-of- 
fering unto the Lord, a ram with. 
out blemish out of the flock, with 
thy estimation, for a trespass-of- 
fering, unto the priest ; and the 
priest shall make an atonement 
for him before the Lord; and it 
shall be forgiven him, for any 
thing of ail that he hath done, in 
trespassing therein,”” These words 
also appoint that atonement shall 
be made for lies, fraud, oppres- 
sion or deceit, or both.—Here 
then atonement is appointed to be 


made for seven or eight wilfuf 
breaches of the moral laws of God, 
and four of these laws are found 
in the decalogue ; and soine. not 
to say several of these specified 
crimes are of such a nature that 
they seem to include others which 
are not expressly mentioned, but 
which the good sense of offenders, 
and especially of the priests, would 
evidently sce to be comprehended 
in them. It is neither necessary 
nor prudent to specify every pos. 
sible breach of general laws. 

It is worthy of notice here that 
these things are not met with in 
some bye-place in the five books of 
Moses; nor are they inferetices 
drawn from other precepts or rites, 
but are found in the Levitical law 
itself, and in that very place where 
it was most natural to expect them 
to be placed, that is, immediately 
after the laws concerning sins 
of ignorance, This circumstance 
adds much weight to what is said 
here; as it is evident from hence 
that the lawgiver laid considerable 
stress on it. Be it then, in itself, 
little or much, it is a very essen- 
tial part of the law, and there. 
fore must not be overlooked, or 
treated lightly, but be suffered to 
have its due weight with us.—It 
is also said in Levit. xix. 20-22. 
“‘ Andwhosoever lieth carnally with 
a woman that is a bond-maid be- 
trothed to an husband, and not 
at all redeemed nor freedom given 
her, they shall be scourged ; they 
shall not be put to death, because 
she was not free. And he shall 
bring his trespass.offering unto the 
Lord, unto the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, a ram 
for a trespass-offering. And the 
priest shall make an atonement 
for him with the ram of the tres- 
pass.offering before the Lord, for 
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his sin which he hath done; and 
the sin which he hath done shall 
be forgiven him,” Here is a sin 
that borders on adultery, for which 
atonement was appointed to be 
made. 

We also meet with another ge- 
neral account of atonement to be 
made for sin, in Num. v. 5—8, 
which, to say the least of it, co- 
incides with what is said above, 
and might possibly be considered 
by the Jews as a comprehensive 
precept, serving to direct them in 
cases which were not accurately 
defined in the law. 

Italso appears that most of those 
wilful offences, for which atone- 
ment was appointed to be made, 
were of such a nature, that they 
would often be committed by some 
one or other of so large a body of 
people as the Israelites formed ; 
and therefore that atonement was 
made for many such offences. And 
if atonement be allowed to have 
been made for many such offences, 
and for some of the greatest wilful 
offences which were not pronounc. 
ed capital by the law, is it rea- 
sonable to believe that a few or 
even many other wilful offences 
of a less, or no greater magnitude, 
would be excepted out of the law 
ofatonement? It is so very im- 
probable that we certainly ought 
not to believe it without very sa- 
tisfactory evidence. 

V. It is said, Levit. xvi. 16, in 
relation to the annual day of ex- 
piation, and he shall make an 
atonement, &c. and because of 
their transgressions tm all their 
sins: v.21, and confess over him 
all the iniquities of the children 
of Israel, and aii their transgres- 
sions in all their sins: v. 30, that 
ye may be clean from all your 
sins before the Lord: v. 33, he 
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shall make an atonement for the 
priests and for add the people of 
the congregation: v. 34, for all 
their sins once a year. Ilere the 
word all is used in relation to their 
sins no less than seven times, Is 
it then reasonable to believe that 
any of their offences were excepte 
ed, save those which the law ex- 
pressly declared to be capital ? 
It surely is not; especially when 
it is considered how many hun- 
dreds, and probably thousands, of 
wilful crimes the law declared to 
be expiated on that day. 

VI. Moreover, it appears pro. 
bable from the conduct of the 
Jews, in relation to certain volun- 
tary offences, that they believed 
that all such crimes, as were not 
pronounced capital by the law, 
might be expiated by a sin-offer- 
ing. See Num. xvi. 46, 47; where 
we are informed that Aaron made 
atonement by incense, to remove 
the anger of God for the mar. 
murings of the people. Num. xxv. 
11—13. David offered burnt-of- 
ferings and peace.offerings to God 
for his sin in numbering the peo. 
ple, 2 Sam. xxiv. 24. On another 
occasion, when he thought that 
God might possibly be displeased 
with him, he says, let him accept 
an offering, 1 Sam. xxvi. 19. 
And when certain persons had 
broken the law by marrying strange 
wives, they offered a ram for their 
trespass, Ezra x. 19. And in 
2 Maccab. iii. 32, 33, there is an 
account of a sacrifice offered up 
for the health of a sick person, 
and atonement said to have been 
made. They probably thought 
his affliction was the fruit of his 
sin. See also chap, xii. 39—45, 
It appears probable from these 
facts that the Jews thought that 
atonement might and should be 
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made for all crimes, whether they 
were specified in the law or not, 
which were not pronounced capi- 
tal ; for they made atonement for 
some crimes that were not ex- 
pressly named in the law as atone- 
able. 

VII. It appears from Gen, iv. 
Job. i, and chap, xlii. &c. that 
the Patriarchs offered sacrifices 
for wilful sins; but their religion 
was incorporated intofthe Mosaic; 
therefore, the Israelites would do 
so, especially as it was in certain 
cases expressly required in the 
law. 

VIII. If this reasoning is not 
admitted to be just, pray Sir, 
what became of those Israelites 
who had wilfully broken the law, 
but whose crimes were neither 
capital nor expressly included in 
the catalogue of atoneable otfences? 
Were they put todeath? No; 
neither reason nor the law of God 
required it, 

Were they, though suffered to 
live, never after permitted to ap. 
pear before God at the tabernacle 
or temple service? Whocan be- 
lieve it?) Do we any where, either 
in sacred or profane history, read 
of such a body of out.casts among 
the Jews? 

But might they not go into the 
presence of God in their polluted 
er guilty state, before atonement 
was mace for their offences? No; 
that was death. What then fol- 
lows? Why that atonement was 
most probably, not tosay certainly, 
made fur all wilful offences that 
were not expressly declared by the 
law to be capital. This is indeed 
a very different conclusion to what 
many wise and learned persons 
have made on this subject; but | 
leave the public to judge where 
the truth lies. And as, I hope, 


I contend for truth, I shall con- 
clude with the well-known words 
of Pope, 
Iff am right, thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay ; 
if I am wrong, Oh teach my heart, 

To find that better way. 

Iam, &c. 
JOSEPH JEVANS, 


On Heb. i. 4. 


SIR, 

There is a clause, or rather a 
word, in the 4th verse of the Ist 
chapter of the Epistle to the He. 
brews, which does not appear to 
have been duly attended to by ex- 
positors. The clause is, ** As he 
(Jesus) hath by inheritance (per- 
haps allotment, or appointment, 
which is the consequence: of al- 
lotment) obtained a more excel- 
lent name than they ;” and the 
cardinal word upon which turns 
the explanation of the following 
verses 1s name, as already marked 
in Italics. The introductory verses 
of this chapter, have been well 
explained by several writers, with 
whose names and labours, many, 
or most of your readers, may be 
supposed to be well acquainted. 

The author of this epistle, in the 
second verse, having justly assumed 
itas a fact, that Jesus had been 
proclaimed a Son; proceeds at 
some length to illustrate the su- 
periority of this name or title above 
that of angel,* or messenger, 





* It is well known that angel, in 
scriptural language, is a general word, 
signifying merely a messenger, without 
determining to what order or rank of 
beings that messenger belongs. The an- 
gel or messenger may be merely human, 
or may be more than human, or may be 
less than human, asin the seventh verse 
of this chapter, where the winds of 
heaven are called angels, 
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which had been bestowed upon 
the prophets, or even inanimate 
objects. It is therefore the rame 
Son which had been bestowed up- 
on Jesus, and not his office or 
character as the Messiah, which 
the writer proceeds to illustrate.— 
How does he prove that the name 
Son is more honourable or excel- 
lent than that of angel or messen- 
ger? He proves it, probably, in 
the same manner as an English 
writer would prove that the title 
Ambassador was more honourable 
than that of Envoy, or Consul. 
The English author would, no 
doubt, refer us to the customs of 
courts and the records of history ; 
and does not the Hebrew author 
in this epistle also make his appeal 
to Jewish history? He recites 
sevcral passages in which the name 
Son occurs, or some of those in 
which a person is mentioned, who 
is well known to have received the 
Mame ; and then in a spirit of ani- 
mation, and Jewish oratory, he 
asks, which of the angels had re- 
ceived such honour, or been men- 
tioned by God himself in terms of 
such endearment as had been ap- 
plied to those whv individually 
had received the name of a son, 
or of a son of God. The illustration 
of this subject occupies the five 
following verses, viz. 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 9. 

Verse 5. Itis asked, to which 
of the former angels, or messen- 
gers, did God say, ** Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee,”? as He did to David, Ps. 
ii. 7; and as He did to Salomon, 
when He said, ‘1 will be bis 
Father, and he shall be my son ;” 
2 Sam. vii. 14,.—Where are any 
of the angels, or messengers who 
are ever spoken of in such terms? 


Verse 6. Again, when God in- 
troduceth him who is called his 
first-born, He saith, ‘* Let all the 
angels of God do him homage.’’ 
This cannot be a quotation from 
Ps. xevii. 7 3 because, in the whole 
of this Psalm, no Son, nor Son 
of God, nor any one who can be 
called a son of God, is once men- 
tioned, It is here taken for grant- 
ed, that the reference is to Deut. 
XXXii. 43, according to the 
LXX, See Imp. Vers. in loco. 
The meaning then appears to be 
this: let the angels or messengers 
of God, that is, let the prophets 
pay homage, or yield respect to 
Israel, or to Israel in his posterity, 
whom I havg called my son, or 
first-born, How inferior then are 
angels to him wha hath received 
the name Son, since they are to do 
homage to him, or, according to 
Jewish language, to worship him? 

Verse 7. Consider, on the other 
hand, what is the rank, or station 
of those beings to which is given 
the name of angels in Psalm civ. 
4, where even the winds of heaven, 
or the blasts of air, are called the 
angels of God, and a flame of fire 
is said to be his minister. ‘The 
most humble objects, even those 
that are without life, have the 
name given them of angels and 
ministers. 

Verse 8. But, on the contrary, 
where is the name Son applied to 
any such objects, or to any per- 
sons except those who were highly 
honoured by God; as Solomon 
who was declared to be a son, or 
**my son;’? and do you remem- 
ber what are the terms in which 
he is addressed, Psalm xlv. 6? 
He is addressed under the title of 
a God, where it is said, ** Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and 
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ever.t But where isthe prophet, 
messenger, or angel, of whom 
such things are said, where is there 
one of them addressed in such 
terms of homage,—one of them 
that according to the Jewish lan- 
guage is commanded to be wor. 
shipped? Itis evident that Psalm 
xlv. cannot refer to Christ. How 
can it be said of him, in the 5th 
verse of this Psalm, that “ his ar- 
rows are sharp in the heart of the 
King’s enemies??? How can it 
be said of him, in the 8th verse, 
** All thy garments smell of dif- 
ferent kinds of perfumes, out of 
ivory palaces?” And lastly, in 
the 9th verse, how can it be said 
of him, “ King’s daughters are 
among thy honourable women ?”’ 
He who can apply these things to 
Christ, can never be at a loss for 
a prophecy. But is not such an 
exposition, or application, a mock 
of prophecy ? 

Verse 9. The author of the 
epistle proceeds to quote from the 
7th verse of the same xlvth Psalm, 
where Solomon’s exaltation is re. 
corded, and where the reason as- 
signed is, because he loved righ. 
teousness and hated iniquity. Pro. 
bably the Hebrew poet here refers 
to the choice made by Solomon, 
when he preferred intelligence to 
opulence, It may be said that this 
9th verse is more applicable to 





t+ To read, “ God is thy throne for 
ever and ever,” instead of the common 
reading, ‘‘ Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever,” some contend, is to have 
recuurse to an unusual and unnatural 
translation of the original. In the pre- 
sent case, may not the Trinitarian be 
safely allowed to have his own way? 
Let him take his choice. It is evident 
the words are not spoken of Christ, but 
of Solomon. It is therefore the busi. 
ness of the Trinitarian, rather than of 
any other, to explain them. 
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Christ than to Solomon. True: 
and what is said of an ambassador 
inthe days of Queen Elizabeth, 
may in like manner be more ap- 
plicable to the superior character 
and different services ofan ambas- 
sador in the reign of King George 
the Third. But are we thence to 
infer that what was said of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Ambassador, was @ 
prophecy of any of our ambassae 
dors during the present reign; or 
if you please, of any of those at 
present residing at any of the to- 
reign European courts? Coin 
cidences not foretold are not proe 
plecies, else the lives of Cwsar, 
Pompey and Hannibal are pro- 
phecies ; else every thing may be 
a prophecy; and this is much the 
same as to say, that prophecy 1s 
nothing, or signifies nothing. 

The argument of the author of 
this epistle then is this: to Jesus 
is given the name of Son, but Son 
is amore honourable name than 
that of angel or messenger, which 
was conferred upon the prophets. 
Let the history of our Jewish fa- 
thers be examined. Is not the 
name Son given to Israel, David 
and Solomon, individually, and to 
some of them more than once ; 
and is not each of them having 
received this name, spoken of in 
terms of honour and endearment, 
such as have not been applied to 
any of those who were called only 
angels or messengers. Jesus, 
therefore, is to be preferred to all 
the angels or prophets, and other 
servants of God, and as a Son of 
God, ranks with your most cele. 
brated characters ; and hence the 
author of the epistle naturally 
draws the inference in the 1st 
verse of the second chapter : ** We, 
Jews, ought to give the more ¢ar- 
nest heed to the things which we 
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have heard,’”? or which he hath 
spoken, *‘ lest we should let them 
slip.” Our author, according to 
the argument or illustration con. 
tained in these five verses, has here 
nothing to do with the superiority 
of the sonship of Jesus to that of 
those to whom he refers, nor does 
he at present intermeddle with such 
asubject. In addressing Jews, 
he very properly pleads, that Je- 
sus had received the same name 
which bad been conferred upon 
their most admired and celebrated 
characters, and therefore he justly 
urges that Jesus as well as they 
had received a pame above every 
name. —a name far above that of 
angcls. If this interpretation be 
as correct. as the fundamental 
idea appears to me to be simple 
and oatural, it will furnish a 


_™ 


strong and additional argument to 
convince every reflecting mind, 
that the three following verses, 
viz. 10, 11, 12, cannot contain 
an address to Christ, (there not 
being in any of them a single 
word about Son, or first-born, 
or angel,) but an address to his 
God and our God,—an address 
according to the manner of the 
apostles upon similar occasions. 
A studied endeavour to be full 
and explicit, may have betrayed 
ine into that prolixity and obscu- 
rity which I wished to avoid : how 
far I have succeeded, Sir, is for 
you, andif you think proper, for 
your readers, to judge. With due 
respect, 
Iam, Sir, 


W. B. BEREAN, 





——— 
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Ode on the Death of a Friend. 


Not to the grave, not to the grave, 
my soul, 
Descend to contemplate 
The form that once was dear ! 
Feed not on thoughts su loathly hor- 
rible! 
The spirit is not there 
That kindled that dead eye, 
That throbb’d in that cold heart, 
That in that lifeless hand 
Has met thy friendly grasp. 
The spirit is not there! 
It is but lifeless, perishable flesh 
That moulders in the grave: 
Earth, air, and waters mingling par- 
ticles, 
Now to their elements 
Resolv’d, their uses done. 
Not to the grave, not to the grave, 
my soul, 
Follow thy friend belov’d, 
The spirit is not there. 


Often together have we talk’d ef death; 
How sweet it were to see 
All doubtful things made clear ; 


How sweet it were with eyes, 

Such as the Cherubim, 

To view the depths of heav’n. 

O ** | thou hast first 
Begun the travel of eternity; 

I gaze amid the stars, 

And think that thou art there, 
Unfetter’d as the thought that follows 

thee! 


And we have often said, how sweet it 
were, 
With unseen ministry of angel power, 
To watch the friends we lov’d. 
** we did not err! 
Sure I have felt thy presence! thow 
hast giv’a 
A birth to holy thoughts, 
Hast kept me from the world un- 
stain’d and pure, 
* * we did not err! 
Our best affections here, 
They are not like the toys of infancy, 
The soul outgrows them not; 
We do not cast them off : 
Oh! if it could be so, 
it were indeed a dreadful thing tu die! 
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Not to the grave, not to the grave, 
my soul, 
Follow thy friend belov’d ; 
Bot in the lonely hour, 
But in the evening walk, 
Think that he companies thy  soli- 
tude ; 
Think that he holds with thee 
Mysterious intercourse ; 
And if remembrance wake a tear, 
There will be joy in grief. 





On reading in the Monthly Re- 
pository [IX, 500, 501.] the 
Lines written on the Rev. B. 
Treleaven’s preaching at Poole, 
together with the Reply to those 
Lines. 


When Faith to things unseen directs 
mine eyes, 

And to my mortal view unveils the 
skies, 

When bope, ’mid scenes of deep distress 
and woe, 

Anticipates pure joys—unknown be- 
low : 

My soul expanded—raptured at the 
sight, 

To those blest regions fain would take 
her flight : 

Yet not when faith unveils th’ Eternal 
Throne, 

Or when Hope sings of joys below un- 
known, 

Doth such pure transport thrill through 
every vein, 

As when sweet Charity awakes her 
angel-strain ! 

Sweet Charity! when Faith and Hope 
expire 

Thy reign begins !—then thy immortal 
lyre 

Shall echo through the blissful fields 
above, 

And ev'ry voice, and ev'ry heart be 
love f 





Imitations of the Italian [1X, 
635.] on the Repeal of the Tri- 
nity Doctrine Bill. 

King, Lords, and Commons do decree, 

That henceforth every man is free, 

To think or say, as it may be, 

That one is one, and three are three. 
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Britons rejgice, for henceforth ye ave 
free, 

Tosay; that one is one, and three 
are three. 





Tis up, saith Burgess, with the Tri- 
hity, 

If daring wights no more may punish'd 
be, 

Who say, that one is one, and three 
are three. 





Bishop Burgess’s Lamentation on 
the Repeal of the Trinity Doc- 
trine Bill, 


Poor Burgess in tears 
Expresses his fears, 

For his tottering Trinity. 
Why, look ye, d’ye see, 

If three are but three, 
What becomes of our Hum, 
Which once struck meu dumb : 
And as for our church, 

She is left in the lurch ; 
For we all are undone, 

If three are not one. 





Epitaphs. 


Let the vain erect a gorgeous stone— 

This sleeping pilgrim asks for none ; 

His weary frame can well repose, 

’Neath the emerald sod, and the flower 
that blows ; 

— While Time’s all devastating sway 
Sweeps the scroll’d monument away,— 
This turf—the Spring’s perpetual care 
Shall every youthful year repair. 

Rest ke in peace! —but would’st thou 
here 

One tribute pay,——O drop no tear, 

Bat gather in its loveliest bloom, 

A fragrant violet from his tomb, 

Place it on some chaste fair-ones 
breast, 

And say,—** Who rear’d it is at rest.’ 


On an Infant. 


Ilere lies a spotless babe :—profane one! 
smile 
For him—but for yourself let sorrow 
flow ; 
For had he lived, he might have been 
as vile, 
He might have been as profligate a8 
you, 
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OBITUARY. 





August 1.— The Rev. Dr. 
BrRUNNMARK, Chaplain to the 
Swedish Embassy in London, 
while on a tour on the continent, 
in the prosecution of the interests 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. In travelling in’ the 
night from Stockholm to Upsala, 
in the latter part of July, he 
caught a cold and fever, which 
terminated fatally. He has left 
a widow and three young daugh- 
ters Wholly unp evided for, in 
whose favour a subscription has 
been opened by a committee of 
gentlemen, among whom are the 
secretaries and other active friends 
of the Bible Society, at the fol- 
lowing Banking-Touses, Messrs. 
Hankey, Down and Co, and 
Hoares, Ficet Street. 





August 1.—In Sackville Street, 
aged 74, Rev. Joun CARVER, 
Bb. C. L. archdeacon of Surrey, 
who has been long admired tor 
his acute understanding, his clear 
intellects, and for deep and ex. 
tensive learning. He had suffered 
for some weeks under a severe in- 
disposition, which he bore with a 
fortitude and resignation, a piety 
and a submission, which would 
have done honour either to an 
ancient philosopher, or a more 
enlightened Christian, A_ Cir- 
cumstance somewhat singular 
marked this gentleman: he vo- 
luntarily resigned into the hands 
of the donors, Lord Dudley and 
Ward, and the Bishop of Win. 
chester, ¢wo livings, worth at least 
2000/. a year, because be was 
not on the spot to perform the 


duty conscientiously to his pa- 
rishioners. ‘To the last moments 
of his life he retained his under- 
standing. Mr. Morton and Ma- 
jor Topham were amongst the 
last gentiemen that were admitted 
to his bed-side—-with both of 
whom he conversed in the most 
philosophic manner of his ap. 
proaching dissolution, — Gent, 
Mag. 





Oct. 6, died, at her residence 
at Bristol, after a long and pain. 
ful illness, which she bore with 
great patience, and real Christian 
fortitude, Miss H. GLascopIne, 
A near relative gives the follow- 
ing account of the last moments 
ot this amtauble sufferer. 

** During her whole illness she 
never appeared more resigned 
than at the last. Within three 
hours cf her death, she requested 
her minister should be sent for, 
and during the hour and a half 
he was with her, and after he had 
left her, she expressed the happi- 
ness she felt, and the comfort she 
derived from conversing with him; 
she expressed to him her firm 
belief in Unitarian principles, 
and their supporting consolations 
in the bour of death. A portion 
of scripture she named as very 
consolatory to her was, ** And 
this is the victory which over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” 
One verse of a hymn also she 
often repeated ; 


I see in faith my leader nigh, 
Jesus my Saviour tives: 

Before him death’s pale terrors fly, 
And my faint heart revives.” 
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On Thursday, October 20th, 
died, at Sidmouth, Mrs. Oster, 
of Birmingham. This truly esti. 
mable woman, who was cut off in 
the prime of her days, was the 
second daughter of Mr. Follett, 
whose death was noticed in our 
Obituary for August last (IX. 
502, 503). She had been mar. 
ried a little more -than seven 
years, in which period she had 
given birth to six children, two 
ouly of whom survive her. ‘The 
more retired and domestic virtues, 
which so peculiarly adorn the 
female character, and which were 
in her unusually cherished, both 
by principle and habit, prevented 
her being extensively known ; but 


by those who had the best means of 


seeing her uniformand unostentati- 
ons discharge of the filial, conjugal, 
and maternal duties, and therefore 
the fullest opportunities of appre. 
ciating her worth, she was valued 
in an uncommon degree. Ge- 
nuine and ardent piety, founded 
on rational conceptions of religion, 
imbibed in early youth, com- 
bined with and producing cheer- 
ful views of the divine government, 
and aided by a constitutional se- 
renity of temperament, diffused 
a remarkable calmness and pla- 
cidity over her whole demeanour. 
Her judgment was solid and dis- 


criminating; her perceptions of 


propriety, whether in sentiment 
or conduct, lively and immediate ; 
and although the bias of her dis. 
positions was perhaps too deep- 
ly tinctured by the habitual se- 
clusion of a life more than ordi. 
narily sequestered, and the early 
loss of an amiable and excellent 
mother, yet her attachments were 
unusually strong, and her man- 
ners exceedingly gentle and af. 
fectionate. 





Obituary.—Mrs. Osler. 


And widely indeed will those 
have erred in their estimate of her 
character, who may have asso. 
ciated the idea of mental apathy 
or languor with the silent and un. 
obtrusive usefulness of this valua- 
ble woman. Prompt in sympa- 
thy, though manifested rather 
in action than expression; un. 
wearied in the fulfilment of every 
relative obligation; and quietly, 
but devotedly, engaged in sub. 
serving the best interests of those 
around her, the composure which 
she at once enjoyed and imparted, 
was the result not of insensibility, 
but reflection—of that mild but 
settled ** sunshine of the breast” 
—of that ‘* peace in believing,” 
which even ere is the reward of 
virtuous effort, subdued desires, 
satisfied affections, and an impli- 
cit and faithful acquiescence in 
the divine appointments. 

It is an affecting consideration, 
that in the latter part of her liie 
she was called to sustain so large 
a portion of suffering, About 
three years since, she was deprived 
of two lovely and promising chil- 
dren within the short space of six 
weeks; the recent death of her 
father was attended by circum. 
stances of unusual aggravation; 
and the disease to which she her- 
self has at length fallen a victim, 
was both lingering and painful. 
For more than fifteen months she 
had vainly sought relief under her 
paternal roof, from the genial air 
vf Devonshire, and been visibly 
declining during the whole ume. 
After what has been observed it 
can be scarcely necessary to re- 
mark, that her whole conduct be- 
spoke the efficacy of those princi- 
ples by which it had been regu- 
lated in happier periods; that as 
far as human infirmity permitted, 
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she successfully laboured to let 
*¢ patience have its perfect work ;”” 
and that fortitude, hope and re- 
signation shed a tranquil and 
steady light over the latest mo- 
ments of her existence. 

Her death itself was remarkably 
easy. For many hours before it 
took place, all pain had ceased ; 
and, notwithstanding her sight 
had become dim through the 
whole of the preceding day, she 
continued to converse, at longer 
intervals indeed, but with her ac. 
customed calmness and precision, 
till within less than balf an hour 
of her removal; and finally, sunk 
into her last sleep without the 
presence of a single symptom in- 
dicative of a single pang either of 
mind or body. 

In looking back on observa. 
tions already extended to a greater 
length than was at first designed, 
and in which the writer feels him- 
self almost trespassing upon that 
privacy and simplicity which was 
so especially the choice of their 
lamented subject, he cannot re- 
frain from suggesting, and to the 
younger part of his female readers 
in particular, one additional re- 
mark: That it is impossible to 
reflect on the large share of hap. 
piness and usefulness, of respect 
and love, which accompanied 
the distinguished excellences of 
this unpretending, yet lovely cha- 
racter, without teeling the compa. 
rative insignificance of extraor- 
dinary talents or rare acquire. 
ments; and how admirably we 
may fulfil every important pur- 
pose of our being here, by an un- 
deviating adherence to the direct 
obligations of moral and religious 
consistency. 

Sidmouth. B. 
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Oct. 30, at his house in Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, in the 
80th year of his age, Martin 
Vaw BurcHe ct, well known for 
his numerous eccentricities, par- 
ticularly for wearing a beard of 
twenty years’ growth, He was 
a quack doctor and his peculiari- 
ties were in the way of his pro. 
fession,—a sort of advertisements, 
It would have been well if he had 
been content with this mode of 
advertizing himself, and had spared 
the public his barbarously.word- 
ed, indecent and profane newspae 
per paragraphs.—Amongst his 
other oddities, he kept the body 
of his first wife embalmed in a 
glass case. He is said to have 
been originally an excellent sur- 
geons’ instrument maker. He 
was a great frequenter of Hyde 
Park, on his little white horse. 

The following epitaph upon 
him has appeared in the newspa- 
pers : 


Here, aged eighty, sleeps VAN BurT- 
CHELL, 

Of whom no mortal can say much ill: 

He looked as queer as Macbeth’s witches, 

And wore a beard and leather breeches. 





Nov. 14. Died at his house 
at Clapham, in the 69th year of 
his age, Tuomas MULLueETT, 
Esq. merchant of London, well 
known in the mercantile and po- 
litical world; his character and 
talent, as applicable to either, 
need not be here dwelt on—his 
social virtues and parental kind. 
ness can alone be appreciated by 
his friends and afflicted family— 
by the former his loss will be long 
and deeply regretted—to the latter 
it is irreparable. 


Morn Chron. Nov. 16, 


———e 
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Lately, on his passage to the 
Isle of Ceylon, with the Wesley- 
an Methodist missionaries, design- 
ed for that station, the Rev. Dr. 
Coke, superintendant of missions 
in the Society. 





Lately, at Olney, the Rev. 
Joun Sutcuirrr, 39 years pas- 
tor of the Baptist congregation, in 
that town; a man of a most. ex- 
cellent. spirit and conduct, He 
was respected by all who knew 
him, and beloved by his congre- 
gation; his, loss will be severely 
felt throughout his denomination, 
both as an_assistant to young men 
in their preparations for the minis. 


I ntelligence.— Foreign. 






> 


try, and as an.active and prudent 
friend to the Baptist mission in 
the east, 


—_—————— 


“We have to record a melan. 
choly instance of the Jacobinical 
mania, in the self-destruction ‘of 
aman named Spencer, who_te- 
sided in Crossland-court, Natrow 


Marsh, in Nottingham. A core 
respondent informs us that this un- 


happy man, since the overthrow of 
Buonaparte, has been subject to 
low spirits and temporary fits of 
derangement, during one of which 
he this week terminated his exist- 
ence with a halter.” ( Noéting- 
ham Gazette.) 








INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 

The Brothers of BUONAPARTE 
seem to have a great desire to oc- 
cupy their, time with literature. 
Lucien, during his retirement in 
this country, in a sort of welcome 
captivity, wrote an epic poem, in 
the French.language, which is 
now. in the press of Messrs. Longe 
man and Co., aad will probably 
have appeared before this article, 
entitled,.‘* Charlemagne, ou L’E~ 
glise Délivrée, ,Poéme, Epique, 
. €w -vingt-Quatre Chants.’’*. That 
is, “ Charlemagne, or the Church 


‘Delivered, «an Epic Poem,, in’ 


Twenty-Four Books.” .. The. Epic 


is translating into English rhyme, ‘quence, it is reported, of a Sus 


by the. Rev. S. . Butler, . Dy, D. 


and the Rev, F. Hodgson, A. Mi 





*(“ Par Lucienne Bona parte, Prince 
de Canino, Membre de l’Institute de 
France, &c,”” 


—Louts, the ex-king of Holland. 
is said [Gent. Mag. Aug, 1814.] 
to have Jately published a novel ; 
and Joseph, the ex-king of Spain, 
as plain, Joseph Buonaparte, has 
just, published another at Paris. It 
is, called,** Moina, ou la Villa- 
geoise du Mont Cenis,” ‘This is 
reviewed ip a French paper, but 
not.highly praised. It is saia to 
want nature, and in style, to. par- 
take. too ,much, .of the ** stormy 
poetry”? of the northern bards, for 
the meridian. of France. 


Josep Buon ararte has on 
a sudden quitted the estate he had 
bought near, Geneva, in consee 


picious, correspondence, addressed 
tohim, having been seized, by the 
French Custom.House cers. 
But this rumour we can contra. 
dict by a letter we pave received 
from Geneva, which explains the 
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ture. When Monsieur was at 
f.yons, he received a complimen. 
tary deputation from the Canton 
de Vaud, to whom his royal high- 
ness made the following speech in 
reply :—‘* It seems, Gentlemen, 
that you are still very much at- 
tached to the family of Buona. 
parte, more so than to the family 
of the Bourbons, since you tolerate 
that family among you. I advise 
you to send them out of the coun- 
try before an order be sent you.” 
The deputies upon their return 
ordered Joseph Buonaparte and 
the other members of the family 
to quit the country in twenty-four 
hours. 
{M, Chron. Nov. 2, 1824.) 





A furious civil war is now raging 
inCutna; a million of persons 
are said to have been killed in 
Pekin alone: a sect im that coun- 
try similar in principles to the Ger- 
man illuminati, bind themselves 
together by an oath, and are be- 
lieved to be the chief agents in this 
‘rebellion. 

(Gent. Mag. Aug. 1814.) 


The Plague this year has, at 
the lowest computation, carried 
off 30,000 persons at SMyrwa. 
All Asia Minor, Syria, the Is- 
lands, &c. have in like manner 
suffered a loss of one quarter or 
one fifth of the whole population. 
The crops of coin, &c. remain 
ungathered in tbe fields, in many 
places, for want of bands, and 
several towns and _ villages’ have 
been abandoned, In Smyrna, the 
keys of 800 houses have been de- 
livered to the Governors, as 
many families bave been entirely 


where there is no near felation. 
(47. Chron. Oct. 31, 1814.) 


ee 
_——--+-— 


DOMESTIC. 
RELIGIOUS. 
Memorandum. 


Thee generous but unknown 
friend who lately placed a hundred 
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cause of Joseph’s sudden depar- extirpated, and government is heir 





pounds in the hands of 
for the College at York, is in. 
formed, that thesum has been paid 
in at the Bank of Jones and Loyd, 
for the use of that respectable in- 
stitution. And that a similar sum, 
placed by the same unknown 
friend, in the same hands, a 
twelvemonth ago, is put into the 
consols, in the names of two trus- 
tees, to be sacredly applied, prin- 
cipal and interest, to the purpose 
for whichit was intended. 


Opening of a Unitarian Chapel, 
Altringham. 

We have received the pleasing 
information, that on Thursday, 
September &th, a new and re- 
spectable chapel, for the worship 
of the one God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, was opened at 
Altringham, in Cheshire. The 
devotional part of the service was 
conducted by the Rev. Mr. Ro. 
berts, of Manchester, with truly 
Christian simplicity and devout 
ardour. The Rev. J. Yates, of 
Liverpovi, preached an appro. 
priate discourse, from 4. Tim. iii. 
15, That thow mayest -know how 
thou oughtest to behave thyself in 
thé house of God: in whicly he in. 
sisted on the importanttruth, that 
the Father is the only object of 
divine worship, and enforced a 
steady, constant and devout at- 
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tendance at the house of God, by 
various powerful considerations. 
The congregation was respectable, 
a number of ministers and friends 
from different parts of the country 
attended. After the service forty- 
nine persons dined together, among 
whom were nearly twenty minis. 
ters. 

We understand the cause is in- 
debied for this place of worship, 
in atown where one of the kind 
had not before existed, to the li- 
berality of one respectable family. 

R. W. 





Manchester Presbyterian Quar. 
terly Meeting. 

At the last Quarterly Meeting 
of ministers denominated Presby- 
terian in Manchester and the vi- 
cinity, held at Stockport, the de. 
votional services were conducted 
by the Rev. D. Jones, and the 
Rev. Wm. Harrison preached from 
Acts v. 29, A respectable, though 
not numerous, party dined and 
passed the afternoon together in 
an agreeable and edifying manner. 
The number was rather fewer than 
usual, because the meeting took 
place so soon after the opening of 
a new Unitarian Chapel at Al. 
tringham, in the same neighbour. 
hood, which was numerously at- 
tended. The writer of this may 
he permitted so far to go out of 
his way as to state, that the ser- 
vices at Altringham, and the so- 
cial intercourse after dinner, will 
‘not soon be forgotten. 

Two brethren from Oldham at. 
tended the meeting at Stockport, 
who represented the state of Uni. 
tarianism in Oldham in a very fa. 
vourable light, though it has been 
introduced there but very lately— 
not more than two or three years, 
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They havea regular service every 
Sunday, periormed generally by 
one of their own number, and oce 
casionally by a neighbouring mi- 
nister. ‘The congregation consists 
of more than twenty heads of fa- 
inilies, aud of individual attend- 
ants, on an average, from sixty 
toseventy. ‘Their immediate ob. 
ject in attending the mecting was 
to solicit the aid of the ministers, 
members of the Quarterly Me. tng, 
to preach for them occasionally, 
and likewise to express a hope that 
some assistance and encourages 
ment micht be given them to an 
undertaking above thcir own means 
(for they are not rict), but to 
which they look forward with 
great desire—the buildi.g «f @ 
chapel. In both these objects ‘hey 
were, at least, partly successiul. 
Many ministers promised their as- 
sistance; and in regard to the lat. 
ter object, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed : 

‘* That, the case of the Unita- 
rians at Oldham having been con. 
sidered, the ministers, members 
of the Quarterly Meeting, and 
others, be recommended by this 
meeting to apply to the members 
of their congregations, either from 
the pulpit, or by personal appli- 
cation, or both, as may be deemed 
most eligible, in order to raise a 
sum of money for the erection of 
an Unitarian chapel in Oldbam.” 

The Rev. Wm. Harrison, Man. 
chester, kindly undertook to be 
treasurer of monies received for 
the purpose expressed in the above 
resolution; and it may be proper 
to add, that contributions will be 
thankfully received from any quar- 
ter, in aid of our Unitarian breth- 
ren at Oldham. 


Oct. 15, 1814. w. J. 
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Unitarian Chapel, Southampton. 

On 27th Oct. last this Chapel 
was opened for the worship of the 
One God—as a striking proo! of 
the progress which Unitarianism 
has made in this town, itis not 
quite a yearsince Mr. Travers, a 
lay gentleman resident in the 
neighbourhood, called the atten- 
tion of the inhabitants to the con- 
sideration of the subject and (by 
the joint assistance of Mr. 
a respectable tradesman in the 
town, and Mr. — a soli- 
citor of Ruasey) bas drawn toge- 
ther a Unnarian congregation, 
which prowises an abundant crop. 
Some have been recovered from 
deisin, others have renounced the 
errors of Calvinism, and even our 
brethren the Jews, are likely to 
be brought to the acknowledg. 
tmeit of Jesus through the doctrine 
the divine Unity. 

The Chapel was calculated to 
contain 150 persons, and was com- 
pletely filled. Mr. ‘Travers intro. 
duced the Service by prayer and 
reading the scriptures, after which 
Mr. Treleaven of Dorchester de. 
livered the long prayer, and Mr. 
Fox of Chichester preached from 
Ephesians ii. 20. setting forth in 
strong and glowing terms the only 
foundation of a Christian church ; 
the sermon was, like all his other 
compositions, truly judicious and 
delivered in a most energetic man- 
ner. The Society met again in 
the evening, when more than 400 
persons crowded into the chapel 
and above ahundred gathered 
round the door, Mr. Fox commen- 
ced the service by prayer, and Mr. 
‘lreleaven preached: he came to 
perform this pleasing task, under 
the pressure of a severe Cold, up- 
wards of 60 miles; bis subject 
was the divine Unity, taken from 











the 10th. chap. of the Ist. Epist. 
o! the Corinthians, l4and 15 vs, in 
which he made a powerful ap- 
peal to the language of Scripture 
and the dictates of reason; his are 
guments were strong and calcula- 
ted to flash conviction on the mind 
of the most prejudiced ; his style 
and manner were indeed eloquent, 
and notwithstanding the heat and 
pressure, which obliged two or three 
persons to withdraw, he was heard 
with the most rivetted attention, 
and we have no doubt but that the 
laudable exertions of these excel 
lent men will be abundantly 
blessed to us. 

‘Thirty-four persons, of whom 
ten were ladies (Composed of the 
Society and their friends) dined 
together at a respectable hotel in 
the town, associating together as 
one large family, and several libee 
ral and benevolent toasts suitable 
to the occasion were drank, They 
experienced a severe disappoints 
ment in the absence of some of 
of their friends upon whom they 
had placed the strongest reliance : 
only four came from Poole and the 
same number from the Isle of Wight, 
but they were of the best quality 
(thoughin both these townsthere isa 
respectable Unitarian interest), but 
the town of Rumsey made some 
amends, giving out no less than 
seventeen respectable persons ; 
and we doubt not but in a short 
time they will enjoy with us the 
preaching of gospel truth. I 
would willingly suppress what 
follows, but truth compels me to 
add, that Portsmouth, that popu. 
lous town, which can boast of an 
Unitarian place of worship, on 
this day forsook us and fled: they 
looked on us, for we advertised 
our intended meeting twice in 
the Portsmouth paper, but passed 
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by, on the other side: ‘* nota 
single soul afforded us his cheering 
presence.’ Alas! how different 
is the conduct of the Calvinists; 
but I forbear to enlarge upon this 
painful sudject: let me only ob- 
serve, that if exertions so small, 
and at first but little countenanced, 
have produced such _ beneficial 
effects, it is a strong argument 
in favour of the truth of the 
cause, and ought to excite similar 
zeal in all those towns through. 
out the kingdom which at present 
are deprived of the blessings and 
comforts of the Unitarian worship. 
B, T. 
The Seventy-First Annual Con- 
YERENCE of the Mernopists, 
was lately held at Bristol: Dr. 
Adam Clarke was President : 
nearly 300 ministers were present. 
The increase during the last year 
amounts to 15,000, of whom 
12,484 have been added in Bri. 
tain, andthe remainder in the 
West Indies and Nova Scotia. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following is a literal cop 
of an advertisement in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, Nov. 3. ‘* Bi- 
bles. — Wanted to purchase a piece 
of Freehold Land, within twenty 





miles of London, the produce of P 


which will be for ever laid out in 
Bibles and given to the poor, 
Price about Twelve Hundred 
Pounds. Address with parti- 
culars to Mr. Russel, Solicitor, 
Lant Street, Southwark,” 


~~ -- 





Court of Chancery, 
Tuesday, November, 8, 1814, 


Evans, 0. Jenkins. 
Air. Heald stated this to be an 


application on the part of twenty 
pew-holders, or renters and oce 
cupiers of seats in a Dissenting 
Chapel, in Wales, and of the 
clergyman elected by them, to 
have the defendant, who had been 
already restrained from interrupt- 
ing them in the free exercise of 
divine worship in that chapel, also 


restrained from proceeding against 


them atlaw. In the year 1749, 
apiece of ground had been con- 
veyed to trustees, for the purpose 


of erecting a Dissent chapel 
for the use of the Imhabitants of 
the parish,and the same hod deen 
otherwise endowed. Al! the oris 


ginal trustees were dead, and the 
defendant, as the representative 
of the last surviving trustee claim- 
ed to himself the sole right of 
management and direction of the 
affairs of the chapel. The pew- 
holders, as had been the constant 
practice, proceeded to the elec. 
lion of a minister, on @ vacancy 
occurring, and made choice of the 
plaintiff, Mr. Evans, The de, 
fendant also took upon himself the 
sole right of election, and of him. 
self, and without consulting the 
congregation, made choice of ano- 
ther person to be minister. He 
afterwards, in order to interrupt 
the plaintiffs in their proceedings, 
ut a lock upon the door, which 
the Plaintiffs having removed, the 
Defendant threatened them with 
an action of trespass. 

The Plaintiffs had already pro. 
cured an injunction, restraining 
the Defendant from interrupting 
the Plaintiffs in the exercise of 
divine worship in the chapel, and 
they now prayed for a similar in. 
junction, restraining him from all 
proceeding at law, till the present 
suit shall be disposed of. — 
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Mr. Leach, on the part of the 
Defendant, in whom, as the sur- 
viving representative of the last 
surviving trustee, the legal estate 
was, contended that he could not 
be disturbed in the possession and 
management of that legal estate, 
by the Plaintiffs, who stated them- 
selves to be twenty pew-holders in 
the chapel, and by another petson 
a total stranger to the concern, 
except that he stated himself to be 
the minister of the chapel duly 
elected. This was a publicright, 
being a ‘charity ‘estate vested in 
trust¢es, Any application, there. 
fore, concerning it, or any com. 
py intas to the mis-management 

i, ought to be made, not by 
bil fiicd by these private parties, 
but by informatiot at the suit of 
the Auorney-: General. 

The * Lord Chancellor said 
Lord “Tfardwicke did’ not seem 


to be of opinion, that questions of 


public right could only’be tried 
by information. 
the parish of St. James, Clerken- 
well,’ which -came before ‘that 
learned lord; and in which the 
Attorney-General,“ by’ informa. 
tion, sought to set aside the elec- 
tion of a minister, his lordship 
seeing that no distribution of the 
stipend or pension was asked for, 
dismissed the information, direct. 
ing the’ parties to seek their:reme- 
dy atlaw, 

‘In tases of double‘ election, ‘the 
usual mode of trying who was duly 
elected was by mandamus; but his 


In the case of 
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Lordship did not see that, in such 
a case as the present, the party 
complaining might not proceed by 
bill. It was difficult, however, to 
say what was the constitution of, 
and what ought to be the form of 
proceeding in regard to, a dissent. 
ing chapel. ‘lo judge between the 
parties, he must look into the deeds; 
but he could hardly figure that it 
could have been the’ iatention ‘of 
any founder of such an eéstablish- 
ment that the trust should have 
continued till, by the death of all 
the original trustees, it-had'cen. 
tered in one person, the represen- 
tative of the last surviving trustee, 
who, for any thing that he ‘could 
know to the contrary, instead of be. 
ing a Dissenting Protestant, might 
be a Roman Catholic, or even a 
Jew, and that such ene person 
should-have the sole. and exelusive 
right of election of the clergyman 
of this Protestant Dissenting cha. 
pel. He should, however, look 
into the deed before he’ finally 
disposed of the quession. 





Court of Chancery. 
Nov, 11, 1814. 


Evans vy, Jenkins. 

In this case, which regarded a 
Dissenting chapel in Wales, his 
Lordship was of opinion. that the 
injunction must, to @ greateex- 
tent at feast; be continued,» ‘+He 
should take an early opportuniy 
df stating his‘reasons “for being of 
this opinion. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
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The Christian's Survey of the Political World. 
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The last month presents to us 
many important events, in some of 
which this country is but too deeply 
interested. The melancholy contest 
with America has been productive 
of much misery to both countries, 
and the sanguine expectations of the 
— have completely failed. 

he enemy was held in sovereign 
contempt, and resistance to the 
mighty power of England was con- 
sidered as almost ridiculous. But 
let not him who putteth on the 
harness of war boast like him who 
putteth it off. There is an energy 
in man, which is at all times capable 
of producing effects to baffle the 
pride of the politician. France, atthe 
moment that it was, according to the 
arrogant boast of one of our great 
men, annihilated out of the map of 
Europe, daunted all Europe by her 
exertions; and the fleet of America, 
the launching of which on the seas 
could be compared only to the 
march of a dwarf against a giant, 
has gained trophies on that element 
where the greater maritime powers 
had scarcely dared to show their 
colours. On the land also they have 
ventured to meet the conquerors of 
Buonaparte, who have traced back 
their steps, after the failure of an 
attempt, which has raised the Ame- 
rican in his own estimation,and given 
him confidence, which it will now 
be a very difficult task to subdue. 

But great expectations were raised 
from the divided state of the coun- 
try. Two causes have operated to 
weaken these hopes; the one from 
the mortification which every man 
felt in the insult offered to his capi- 
tal, the other from the terms pro- 





posed by this country in the pend- 
ing negotiation. America, from its 
form of government, is subject to 
parties similar to those in England; 
and, from the freedom of its press, 
the language with which they treat 
cach other holds out the form of a 
much greater animosity than really 
exists. This circumstance seems to 
have escaped the notice of the poli- 
tical writers of this country, who, 
taking up the language of one party, 
have carried it to the utmost extent 
in the abuse of the existing admini- 
stration, and have supposed it pos- 
sible to dissever the links by which 
the government is bound to the peo- 
ple. But the Americans, like the 
English, feel an attachment to their 
country paramount to the connec- 
tions of party: and whatever faults 
might be seen in the administration 
of their government, they were not 
sufficient to influence any one to 
desire its dissolution. 
From America we have received 
the first account of the progress of 
the conferences at Ghent, and the 
subjects of their discussions. Of 
course one article is that which 
formed the chief ground of original 
disagreement, and this is the right 
of search for and seizure of English 
sailors on board an American vessel. 
This question is far from being so 
clearly decided in our favour as 's 
generally imagined: for it is allowed 
by all, that we have not the right to 
enter into a neutral country, there 
to search for our sailors; and it is 
contended by many, that a neutral 
vessel sailing to a neutral country 1s 
under the protection of its own flag, 
exactly in the same manner as if it 
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were in one of its own ports. But 
disputes seldom retain long their 
original features; and other causes 
have been blended together, which 
seem likely, without great prudence 
on both sides, to prolong this un- 
happy dissension. A new boundary 
line is claimed on our side with re- 
spect to our own territories in Ame- 
rica, and also with respect to the 
savages. ‘The former is a common 
cause of quarrel between sovereigns, 
and the weak submits to the controu! 
of the superior: but with respect to 
the savages the question puts on a 
new shape; as it is probably out of 
the power of the United States, even 
if they were willing, to comply with 
our demand. 

A boundary line cannot be drawn 
between civilization and unciviliza- 
tion. As the civilized life extends, 
the uncivilized must retreat before 
it, just as the wild beasts retire from 
the parts occupied by human in- 
dustry. And it may be doubted, 
whether any country is justified in 
the attempt to alter this law of Pro- 
vidence, as it would seem to be 
making a law against the original 
charter of mankind, by which the 
earth is given to man to be by him 
completely subdued. The impossi- 
bility of keeping the boundary is 
evident ; for, in spite of regulations, 
adventurers would pass beyond it, 
and settlements would gradually be 
formed in many an unfrequented 
wild, which wowld not be known 
to either of the present contending 
parties till it would be thought ridi- 
culous to destroy the rising colony. 
The savages were to be guaranteed, 
by the proposed treaty, not only 
against future force, but future pur- 
chase; and thus, if such a treaty 
could be kept, a large track of earth 
would be left for ever without its 
due portion of inhabitants. This 
article will, however, be hardly in- 
sisted on; and, as the negociation 
continues at Ghent, we shall proba- 
bly before our next hear of some 
better basis, or it will be brought 
to an end, and the calamities of war 
will be extended till the comba- 
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tants are wearied with-their useless 
labours. 

Melancholy as is the contempla- 
tion of two nations tearing each 
other to pieces with so little ground 
for the shedding of the blood of man, 
still there is a satisfaction in per- 
ceiving the endeavours of both par- 
ties to rescue themselves from the 
charges of unmanly outrage or mean 
conduct. It shows that there exists 
a superior feeling in them from what 
has been usually experienced in for- 
mer wars; and degrading as the act 
is of settling a difference by recourse 
to blows, still in the dealing out of 
these blows it is considered as dis- 
graceful to either party to direct 
them out of the fair line of combat. 
Hence, on the side of England, to 
justify the burning of the govern- 
meut-house and papers at Washing- 
ton, it is urged that the Americans 
were guilty of some wanton cruel- 
ty in the Canadas. An American 
charges an English general with 
sending the dead body of a prisoner 
in exchange for a living officer: it 
is rejected here as futile; for an 
English general could not have 
been guilty of such base deception. 
The Americans insinuate that the 
English seduced their slaves, and 
then sold them in the West Indies ; 
but England says this is not to be 
credited, as the persons guilty in 
this transaction incur the penalties 
of felony. But if the English re- 
lease slaves, the Americans have the 
means of seducing our soldiery, 
which seem to have been not un- 
successful; and when it is generally 
known that every British soldier, 
on quitting his colours, is to havea 
hundred acres of land, this offer 
may be as gratifying tomany in our 
army as that of liberty to the slaves 
in Virginia. Thus, two nations, 
formed to live at peace with and to 
assist each other, both professin 
the Christian religion, are tom pon | 
in deyising means to alienate the 
affections of each from the other; 
and on both sides of the Atlantic 
the writers, instead of cndenrentang 
to soothe the embittered temper, an 
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to call on both sides equally to con- 
sider their characters, as men, bro- 
thers and Christians, are exerting 
their powers to the utmost to inflame 
the minds of the combatants, and 
to instigate them still more to the 
horrid work of blood. 

The war rages all round the United 
States, but except in the north-west 
it is confined almost to predatory 
expeditions. An ineffectual attempt 
has been made on Louisiana; and 
im the gulph of Mexico a new state 
of things is appearing, which is 
likely to produce a great influence 
on ail the Spanish-American pro- 
vinces. The contest had been doubt- 
ful in Mexico between the partisans 
of the mother-country and those who 
were desirous of independence, the 
former probably being satisfied with 
the improvement of their condition 
under the constitution laid down by 
the Cortes. In this situation the 
news arrived, that Ferdinand had 
seized the reins of government, set 
aside the constitution, and impri- 
soned the persons who were most 
actively employed in the defence of 
their country. The effect produced 
by this intelligence is said to be an 
union of all parties in freeing them- 
selves from all connection with 
such a sovereign, and their indepen- 
dence was immediately declared. 
Thus Mexico will become a free 
state, and its treasures will be better 
employed than in the support of the 
supporters of the detestable Inquisi- 
tion. The flame of independence 
will probably spread itself, and Peru 
will no longer bend under its ancient 
yoke, but enjoy a free trade with 
the world. Buenos Ayres may be 
said in measure to have esta- 
blished itself, and Spain is too weak 
to send to each colony a sufficient 
number of to make any im- 
pression ; and if it confines its efforts 
ae only, a others will — 

powerful to dread an in 
from a later attack. But what on 


can the Spanish t 
Leevetalicens any where? What 


teliance can he place on his troops ? 
What pattems wit be found to 


support such base ingratitude? The 
time seems to be come for the inde- 
pendence of South America, and for 
the establishment of governments 
over large and extensive countries, 
in which in a few years the interests 
and politics, and treacheries and 
squabbles, and wars and tumults of 
European countries will be of no 
more consequence than the similar 
transactions of the petty tribes in 
the interior of Africa are to us. 
The expectations of Europe are 
not gratified. The congress of sove. 
reigns and civilians at Vienna has 
been busily employed: but the fruit 
of their labours is not yet before the 
public. In the mean time the papers 
of all countries are teeming with 
surmises on the changes to be made 
in the European polity, in which 
one thing is particularly to be re- 
marked, that the happiness and im- 
provement of any one people do not 
seem to enter in the least into the 
view of any of the writers. All is 
directed to the aggrandisement of 
sovereigns, and the attempt to keep 
the peace between them,by assignin g 
such territories to each, as shall af- 
ford proper means, by combination, 
of preventing any from outstepping 
the bounds to be laid down for their 
future governments. Hence it should 
seem, according to these writers, that 
Europe is to gain only a change of 
masters, not of principles: that the 
system of force which existed in 
Buonaparte remains the same, but 
divided by a confederacy of princes- 
It is useless to speculate on what 
may be done; and it is pretty cer- 
tain, that whatever is done, unless 
it is made {o appear advantageous 
to the people among whom the 
changes take place, will speedily be 
undone. That military system, by 
which Europe was oppressed before 
the revolution and under Buona- 
e, will not be easily re-esta- 
lished without such continual ap- 
prehensions of danger from the mi- 
litary themselves, as will make the 
sovereigns anxious to possess a bet- 
ter security for their thrones than 
the bayonet. Wisdom now 
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as loudly to sovereigns as she did 
some thousand years ago: “ If ye, 
© kings, disdain instruction, if ye 
disobey the laws of God, if ve pass 
your lives in sensuality and vice, if 
ye subvert justice and tyrannize over 
your subjects, God will thunder 
against you with a mighty voice, 
and exercise his awful judgments 
on the great men of the earth.” 

A change in Germany has taken 
place, and seems to have received 
the sanction of the confederacy at 
Vienna. The electorate of Hanover 
is become a kingdom, but the ex- 
tent of its territories is not ascer- 
tained. Whether any alteration is 
to be made in the succession to this 
little throne is not known; but, for 
the sake both of Great Britain and 
the new kingdom, it is to be hoped 
that the rights of the duke of York 
and his brother princes will not be 
set aside. The kingdom opens with 
a good omen. The Priuce Regent, 
in the name of the king, has called 
together the representatives of dif- 
ferent districts, to consult with them 
on affairs of state; and the subjects 
are less restrained in their choice 
than in their former times. It is 
evident that the sovereign and sub- 
jects will be thus brought nearer to 
each other, and the laws will be 
wade with a greater regard to their 
mutual comfort. The deliberations 
of this new parliament will be a no- 
ern in Germany, and may afford 
much matter of conteniplation to 
this reflecting people. 

Some awkward attempts have been 
made to introduce the emperor of Aus- 
tria to Germany as its emperor. A 
princess is said to have fallen at his feet 
to request him to take the sovereign 
command, anda scene ridiculous enough 
was displayed. If Germany is to be an 
empire, we presume it will be under a 
new title, and that of the holy Roman 
empire will not be resumed. A new 
constitution must be formed, by which 
the assembly of petty kings under his 
controul is to be managed. 

Holland has witnessed a meeting of 
the new sovereign with its newly con~ 
stituted parliament, which was opened 
by a speech from the throne, suitable to 





the occasion. It chiefly concerned sub+ 
jects of internal policy, and on one 
point the want of information was ac- 
counted for by the state of the congress 
at Vienna. This was the extent of the 
territory of tae prince sovereign, which 
is evidently to be enlarged, and proba- 
bly he will have under his dominion the 
seventeen provinces, which will be re- 
gulated by a united parliament. In the 
speech there is an evident supposition, 
that the people of the country are to be 
considered as something, and the deli- 
berations will probably proceed on the 
same principle. 

The debates of the parliament at Paris 
continue, and with a greater degree of 
freedom than might be expected. The 
agitation of France cannot be supposed 
to have so completely subsided as to 
leave no disquiet spirits, and the seizure 
of a few persuns by no means counte- 
nances the surmise of any general dis- 
content. One circumstance proves at 
the same time a wish to return to old 
principles, and on the other hand a de- 
termination to resist them. It was a 
common custom in France, before the 
revolution, for the minister to intimate 
to whom he pleased, that it was neces- 
sary for him to retire from Paris, and 
to reside in a certain place, or not within 
a certain distance of the capital. An in- 
timation of this kind is said to have been 
given to certain persons, who have de- 
clined compliance with it, because the 
constitution does not entrust the sove- 
reign with the power of sending away 
subjects from their houses at his plea- 
sure. It remains to be secn what will 
be the result of this resistance. If the 
minister can once establish a precedent 
for this iniquitous practice, they may 
talk as much as they please about liberty 
and constitution, but it will be vapour- 
ing merely about a non-entity. 

o the deliberative bodies now assem- 
bled is to be — that of ora se 
Kingdom, which was opened a 
speech, as usual, from the throne, It 
laments the continuance of the war with 
America, which is said to have ovigi- 
nated in the most unprovoked aggres- 
sion on the part of the enemy ; yet, not- 
withstanding this, a sincere desire is en- 
tertained of bringing it to a conclusion 
on just and honourable terms: A short 
account is given of military ions 
in America. A promise is made to en- 
deavour to re-establish, at the congress 
at Vienna, that just equilibrium among 
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the different powers, which will afford 
the best prospect of permanent tranquil. 
lity to Europe. The necessity of a large 
expenditure is lamented, and proper cau- 
tions are given respeeting the extension 
of our trade under the present state of 
affairs. 

The speech, as usual, led to discus- 
sion in both houses on the general state 
of affairs on the continent, and in Ame- 
rica; the conduct of the admiralty with 
respect to the disposition of the naval 
force of this country, the propriety of 
burning the government-house and pa- 
pers at Washington: and in the discus- 
sions on various topics the state of Spain 
was not forgotten. Not a voice was 
heard in favour of the system that has 
been set up in that country; and when 
a circumstance was brought forward, 


Englishmen, co-operating in the severe 
measures of this detested system, the 
zeal with which ministers came forward 
to clear themselves from giving any 
countenance to it, proves how general is 
the detestation in this country of the 
ingratitude that reignsin Spain, Some 
persons, flying from the vindictive mea- 
sures of the court, took refuge in Gibral- 
tar, and at the instigation, it is said, of 
the consul at Cadiz, were given up by 
the governor. The crime of one of them 
was a libel against the Inquisition, which 
he is now expiating in a dungeon at 
Ceuta. It were to be wished, that the 
honest indignation of Mr. Whitbread on 
this subject could be circulated through 
the whole of Spain, that that degraded 
nation might know in what light their 
conduct is beheld by the rest of Europe. 


which implicates the characters of two 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 








The Obituary of the Rev. HERBERT JENKINS, of Leicester, who we lament 
to say died the 24th of October, is kept back, at the request of his family, who 
have kindly promised to furnish us with a Memoir. 


We regret that the obituary of the Rev. G. Hodgkins (see p. 639) is mislaid : 
we hope to recover it for the next number, 


Circumstances, which it is unnecessary to detail, will constrain us to defer the 
publication of the First Number of the 


CHEAP MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


of which we announced the design (p. 660) to the 1st of February, (instead 
of the rst of January) 1815. The Prospectus will appear (d. v.) in the Monthly 
Repository for December. In the mean time, we request the advice of our 
correspondents, Our object is to furnish a periodical work, which shall be as to 
price within the reach of the poor, and which shall carry to artisans and cottagers 
what we esteem the true principles of the gospel, with regard to both faith and 
works. Many of the papers in it must of course be controversial; but the Editor 
still thinks that it will not answer the design in view to admit communications 
pro and con on points of doctrine. The Monthly Repository will continue to be 
open to competent and fair-dealing disputants. All the articles inthe new work 
will not be original: some communications of a popular cast will be copied from the 
earlier volumes of the Reposifory. Intelligence and Obituary ofa suitable kind will be 
occasionally inserted. The title of the work is not absolutely fixed; the Editor 
thinks of the following,—The Christian Reformer: or, Evangelical Miscellany. 
He is anxious however to receive on this and every part of the design, the opt- 
nions ot the well-wishers to it. ‘Ihe work can only succeed by the assistance of 
Unitarians generally, and of Unitarian ministers in particular, on whom we must 
depend to recommend it, if it meet with their approbation, to the unlearned mem- 
bers of their congregations. We may add that we are allowed to reckon upon the 
contributions of some writers whom “the common people” have been accus~ 
tomed to read “ gladly.” 


' ERRATUM. 
Jn the Obituary, p. 639, for G, C, Hurry, read E, C. Hurry. 


